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preface 


TN  these  strenuous  days  of  toil  and  progress,  when 
the  landmarks  of  London  are  constantly  changing, 
and  in  all  directions  old-world  houses  and  buildings 
of  a  picturesque  past  are  vanishing  in  the  demand  for 
so-called  "  modern  improvements,"  it  occurred  to  me 
a  few  years  ago  that  a  memoir  of  one  of  the  quaintest, 
quietest,  and  most  interesting  corners  of  mediaeval 
London  left  to  us,  might  be  acceptable  to  those  to 
whom  the  study  of  the  past  gives  a  zest  for  the 
present. 

The  demand  for  a  third  edition  leads  me  to  think 
my  idea  was  justified,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
story  of  Staple  Inn  may  be  told  anew  to  a  still  larger 
circle,  I  send  it  on  its  way. 

T.  CATO   VVORSFOLD. 


STAPLE   INN, 
January  igij. 
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CHAPTER    I 
The  Position  of  Staple  Inn 

As  we  pass  from  the  turmoil  and  traffic  of 
Holborn  through  the  quaint  old  archway  of  Staple 
Inn,  it  is  hard  to  realize  in  the  peace  and  restful- 
ness  of  its  venerable  quadrangle  that  the  whirr 
and  hum  of  busy  London  are  going  on  within  a 
few  yards,  and  harder  still,  perhaps,  to  remember 
all  the  stirring  scenes  which,  through  the  past 
centuries  of  London's  life  progress  have  quickened 
and  faded  round  the  old  time  spot  on  which  we 
stand. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Romans'  occupation,  High 
Holborn  of  to-day  formed  part  of  their  great 
military  road,  termed  the  Pretorian  Way,  after- 
wards called  by  the  English,  Watling  Street, 
which,  passing  from  the  City  itself  along  that 
route  which  still  bears  its  name,  to  Newgate 
Street,  descended  the  valley  through  which  flowed 
the  Fleet,  spanned,  no  doubt  even  then,  by  a 
sturdy  bridge,  and  rose  again  on  the  opposite  hill. 
Then  passing  by  this  Inn  (at  that  time  probably 
nothing  but  a  field,  included    in   the  settlement 
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known  as  Ultra  Fletam),  the  road  after  turning 
to  the  left  to  avoid  the  marshy  ground,  again 
resumed  its  straight  course  in  the  line  of  Oxford 
Street,  forming  the  great  highway  from  the  west 
to  the  north-west  of  England  along  which  the 
tramp  of  the  legionaries  must  often  have 
resounded  in  the  early  days  of  Rome's  dominion 
in  England. 

In  the  Conqueror's  survey,  Holborn  was  appar- 
ently a  village  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  brook 
or  bourn  which  ran  its  swift  course  to  ultimately 
join  the  Thames  in  the  Fleet  river.  The  hamlet 
was  in  the  hundred  of  Ossulston  called  Hole- 
bourne,  wherein  the  King  had  two  C°^arrii^  or 
Cottagers,  who  paid  his  bailiff  or  sheriff  an  annual 
sum  of  twenty  denarii^  or  pence.  Later  on,  when 
travelling  was  easier,  the  Roman  road  became, 
as  has  so  often  happened,  the  great  coaching 
road,  though  no  attempt  at  paving  it  was  made 
until  1417,  at  the  cost  of  Henry  V,  when  the 
highway  '*  was  so  deep  and  miry  that  many  perils 
and  hazards  were  thereby  occasioned  as  well  to 
the  King's  carriages  passing  that  way  as  to  those 
of  his  subjects "  (Rymer's  "  Foedera,"  Vol.  IX, 
p.  447).  Taylor,  known  as  the  Water  Poet, 
thus  refers  to  Holborn  when,  in  describing  his 
departure  from  London  by  the  Southampton 
Coach  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  October  19th,  1647, 
he  sings : — 
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"We  took  one  coach,  two  coachmen  and  four  horses, 

And  merrily  from  London  made  our  courses. 

We  wheeled  the  top  of  the  heavy  hill  called  Holbom 

(Up  which  hath  been  full  many  a  sinful  soul  borne), 

And  so  long^  we  jolted  past  St.  Giles's, 

Which  place  from  Brentford  six  or  seven  miles  is." 

In  this  rhyme,  more  curious  than  elegant,  the 
allusion  to  the  "  heavy  hill  "  is  to  the  fact  that 
up  Holborn  Hill  and,  of  course,  past  Staple  Inn, 
went  the  road  to  Tyburn,  along  which  many  a 
guilty  wretch  and,  alas  !  many  an  innocent  victim, 
passed  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  in  the  hangman's 
cart,  holding  the  bunch  of  flowers  which  by 
custom  was  handed  to  him  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Sepulchre  on  his  leaving  Newgate  Gaol. 

"  Methinks  I  see  him  already  in  the  cart,"  cries 
Polly  in  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera,"  referring  to 
Captain  Macheath  ;  "  sweeter  and  more  lovely 
than  the  nosegay  in  his  hand ;  I  hear  the  crowd 
extolling  his  resolution  and  intrepidity.  What 
volleys  of  sighs  are  sent  from  the  windows  of 
Holborn  that  so  comely  a  youth  should  be  sent  to 
dis^ace  !     I  see  him  at  the  tree  !  " 

Aq^ain  in  Congreve's  "  Love  for  Love  "  (1695) 
Sir  Sampson  exclaims,  "  Sirrah,  you  will  be 
hanged,  I  shall  live  to  see  you  go  up  Holborn  Hill." 

In  Jonson's  "  Bartholomew  Fair "  it  is  thus 
alluded  to : — 

"  Knockem  :  What,  my  little  lean  Ursula,  my 
she-bear  !  Art   thou   alive  yet  with  thy  litter  of 
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pigs  to  grind  out  another  Bartholomew  Fair  ?  Ha  ! 

Ursula  :  Yes,  and  to  amble  a  foot  when  the 
fair  is  done  ;  to  hear  you  groan  out  of  a  cart  up 
the  heavy  hill. 

Knockem  :  Of  Holborn,  Ursula,  mean'st  thou 
so?" 

Thus  also  does  Aldo  speak  in  Dryden's  Limber- 
ham,  written  in  1678,  "  Daughter  Pad,  you  are 
welcome.  What,  you  have  performed  the  last 
Christian  office  to  your  keeper ;  I  saw  you  follow 
him  up  the  Heavy  Hill  to  Tyburn." 

Occasionally  it  would  seem  the  journey  past 
Staple  Inn  to  Tyburn  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
triumphal  procession,  if  Swift's  racy  description 
of  "  Clever  Tom  Clinch  going  to  be  hanged" 
may  be  accepted  as  accurate. 

"  As  clever  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawling, 

Rode  stately  through  Holborn  to  die  in  his  calling, 

He  stop't  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack, 

And  promised  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  back. 

His  waistcoat,  and  stockings,  and  breeches  were  white, 

His  cap  had  a  new  cherry  ribbon  to  tie  't. 

The  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  balconies  ran. 

And  said  lack-a-day,  he's  a  proper  young  man  ; 

But  as  from  the  windows  the  ladies  he  spied, 

Like  a  beau  in  the  box  he  bowed  low  on  each  side, 

And  when  his  last  speech  the  loud  hawkers  did  cry, 

He  swore  from  his  cart  '  It  was  all  a  d d  lie.' 

The  hangman  for  pardon  fell  down  on  his  knee. 
And  clever  Tom  gave  him  a  kick  for  his  fee. 
Then  said,   '  I  must  speak  to  the  people  a  little. 

But  I'll  see  you  all before  I  will  whittle. 

My  honest  friend  Wild,  may  he  long  hold  his  place, 
He  lengthened  his  life  with  a  whole  year  of  grace. 
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Take  courage  dear  comrades,  and  be  not  afraid, 

Nor  slip  this  occasion  to  follow  your  trade  ; 
My  conscience  is  clear  and  my  spirits  are  calm, 
And  thus  I  go  off  without  Prayer  Book  or  Psalm. 
Then  follow  the  practice  of  clever  Tom  Clinch, 
Who  hung  like  a  hero  and  never  would  flinch." 

Up  Holborn,  too,  passed  those  sentenced  to  be 
publicly  whipped,  as,  for  instance,  Titus  Oates, 
who  was  condemned  to  be  flogged  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn.  This  was  witnessed  by  Evelyn, 
from  whose  diary  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1685,  I 
take  the  following  : — 

*'  Oates,  who  had  but  two  days  before  been 
pillioried  at  several  places  and  whipped  at  the 
cart's  tail  from  Newgate  to  Aldgate,  was  this 
day  placed  on  a  sledge, being  not  able  to  go  alone 
by  reason  of  so  late  scourging,  and  dragged  from 
prison  to  Tyburn,  and  whipped  again  all  the 
way,  which  some  thought  to  be  very  severe  and 
extraordinary ;  but  if  he  was  guilty  of  the 
perjuries  and  so  of  the  death  of  so  many 
innocents,  as  I  fear  he  was,  his  punishment  was 
but  what  he  deserved.  I  chanced  to  pass  just 
as  execution  was  doing  on  him — a  strange 
revolution." 

Then  again,  there  came  close  to  Staple  Inn  in 
1780,  roaring  their  cry  of  *'  No  Popery,"  that  howV- 
ing  mob,  which  after  sacking  the  Black  Swan  Dis- 
tillery in  Holborn,  indulged  in  a  drunken  org'ie  and 
set  fire  to  it,  the  conflagration  destroying  a  part 
of  Barnard's  Inn  and  threatening  even  Staple  Inn. 
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The  crowd,  recognising  the  fact  that  the  place 
was  probably  stocked  with  spirits  of  all  kinds, 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  entrance  at  the  front  of 
the  building,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  tasted  the  spirits  which  awaited 
them  in  every  direction,  when  the  Distillery  burst 
into  flames,  which  being  quickly  communicated 
to  the  fiery  liquor,  created  at  once  a  scene  of 
pandemonium  the  like  of  which,  let  us  hope, 
London  will  never  again  behold. 

A  vivid  description  of  this  terrible  sight  and 
the  escape  by  the  back  entrance  in  Fetter  Lane 
of  the  worthy  old  Thomas  Langdale,  the  Distiller, 
whose  faith  as  a  Roman  Catholic  had  afforded  the 
crowd  the  pretext  for  plundering  his  premises,  is 
given  by  Charles  Dickens  in  "  Barnaby  Rudge." 

"  The  gutters  of  the  street,  and  every  crack 
and  fissure  in  the  stones,  ran  with  scorching 
spirit,  which  being  dammed  up  by  busy  hands, 
overflowed  the  road  and  pavement  and  formed  a 
great  pool,  in  which  the  people  dropped  down 
dead  by  dozens.  They  lay  in  heaps  all  round  this 
fearful  pond,  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and 
sons,  mothers  and  daughters,  women  with 
children  in  their  arms  and  babies  at  their  breasts, 
and  drank  until  they  died.  While  some  stooped 
with  their  lips  to  the  brink  and  never  raised 
their  heads  again,  others  sprang  up  from  their 
fiery  draught  and  danced,  half  in  a  mad  triumph 
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and  half  in  the  agony   of  suffocation,   until  they 
fell   and   steeped  their  corpses   in  the  liquor  that 
had  killed  them.     Nor  was  even  this  the   worst 
or  most  appalling  kind  of  death  that  happened 
on    this   fatal  night.     From  the   burning  cellars, 
where    they    drank    out  of   hats,  pails,  buckets, 
tubs,   and    shoes,  some    men  were   drawn  alive, 
but  all  alight  from  head   to  foot  ;   who,    in    their 
unendurable    anguish    and    suffering,    making   for 
anything     that    had    the    look  of    water,  rolled, 
hissing,   in    this    hideous   lake,  and    splashed    up 
liquid  fire  which  lapped  in  all   it  met  with,  as  it 
ran  along  the   surface,   and    neither    spared    the 
living  nor  the  dead." 

By  an  order  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  City  of 
London  in  January,  1782,  the  residential  properties 
in  the  district   were  assessed  iu  the  substantial 
sum  of  £28,299  17s.  7d.  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Langdale  and  many  others  whose  property  had 
been  destroyed  in  these  riots  ;  and  the  following 
was  the  rating  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
for  the  purposes  of  contribution  : — 

Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,     £40 
Inner  Temple  ...  ...   £237 

Middle  Temple      ...         ...  £148 

Clifford's  Inn  ...  ...      £40 

Staple  Inn   ...  ...  ...     £17 

Barnard's  Inn  ...  ...     £30 

Furnival's  Inn         ...  ...     £20 
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Gray's  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn  it  will  be  observed 
escape  the  assessment. 

In  addition  to  such  incidents  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  formerly 
there  also  stood  at  each  end  of  Fetter  Lane  a 
gallows,  so  that,  as  one  writer  gravely  puts  it, 
"  Holborn  had  no  lack  of  excitement." 

Many  years  before  the  Gordon  Riots,  the  Black 
Swan  was  a  coachinghouse  and  hostelry  as  appears 
from  an  old  way-bill,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  shown 
on  the  opposite  page;  andasonereadstheinvitation 
in  1706  to  intending  passengers,  and  notes  the 
pious  allusion  to  the  journey  from  London  to  York 
being  performed  in  four  days  "  if  God  permits,"  the 
method  and  speed  of  travelling  in  the  good  old 
days,  comes  before  us  in  quaint  and  interesting 
contrast  with  our  present  ability  to  easily  pass 
between  these  towns  within  four  hours. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "  Holborn  "  claims  our 
attention,  and  I  cannot  omit  Stow's  remarks  as 
to  this,  though  the  worthy  old  chronicler's  theory 
is  more  interesting  than  strictly  accurate. 

According  to  him  it  is  derived  from  Old  Bourne 
or  Hill  bourne,  which,  says  he,  "  was  a  water 
breaking  out  about  the  place  where  the  bars  do 
stand,  and  it  ran  down  the  whole  street  till 
Oldbourne  Bridge,  and  into  the  river  of  the 
Wells  or  Turnmill  Brook." 

This  bourne,  he  adds,  "  was  likewise  long  since 
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stopped  up  at  the  head  and  in  other  places 
where  the  same  hath  broken  out,  but  yet  till 
this  day  (about  1600)  the  said  Street  is  there 
called  High  Old  bourne  Hill,  and  both  the  sides 
thereof  t(jgcther  with  all  the  grounds  adjoining 
that  He  betwixt  it  and  the  river  of  Thames 
remain  full  of  springs,  so  that  water  is  there 
found  at  hand  and  hard  to  be  stopped  in  every 
house." 

On  this  latter  point  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
certain  instances  the  foundations  of  old  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  have,  on  excavation,  been 
found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  arches,  very  similar 
to  culverts  of  the  present  time.  Thus  I  may 
mention  that,  on  digging  a  few  feet  below  the 
foundation  of  some  ancient  buildings  in  Fetter 
Lane  some  two  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  investigating  the  excavations,  these  arches 
were  in  evidence  throughout,  whilst  the  soil 
below  the  foundation  consisted  of  fine  river  sand. 
Stow's  derivation  of  the  name  Holborn  is  not, 
however,  altogether  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  stream  rose  by  Haverstock  Hill,  which,  flowing 
in  an  easterly  direction  by  Gospel  Oak  to  Kentish 
Town  and  St.  Pancras,  came  through  a  deep 
valley,  as  it  was  in  bygone  days,  between  the 
heights  of  Coldbath  Fields  and  Clerkenwell  at 
Battle  Bridge,  becoming  tidal  in  that  part  of  it 
called  the  Fleet  River,  which  until  about  the  year 
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1307  was  navigable  for  ships.  Thus  the  stream 
in  the  valley,  or  bourne  in  the  hole,  gave  its 
name  by  an  obvious  and  easy  transposition  to 
Holborn. 

As  we  look  out  on  this  great  thoroughfare  to- 
day, the  time  seems  far  away  when  the  district 
was  famous  for  strawberries,  to  which  Holinshed 
thus  refers  when  mentioning  the  arrangements  for 
the  approaching  coronation  of  Edward  V  : — 

"  On  the  Friday  (being  the  13th  of  June,  1483) 
many  lords  were  assembled  in  the  Tower,  and 
sat  there  in  council  devising  the  honourable 
solemnity  of  the  King's  Coronation,  of  which  the 
time  appointed  then  so  near  approached,  that 
the  pages  and  subtleties  were  in  making  day 
and  night  at  Westminster,  and  much  victuals 
killed  therefor  that  afterwards  was  cast  away. 
These  Lords  so  sitting  together  communing  of 
this  matter,  the  Protector  (Gloucester)  came  in 
amongst  them,  just  about  nine  of  the  clock, 
saluting  them  courteously,  and  excusing  himself 
that  he  had  been  from  them  so  long,  saying 
merrily  that  he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day. 
After  a  little  talking  with  them  he  said  unto  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  '  My  Lord,  you  have  very  good 
strawberries  at  your  garden  in  Holborn,  I  require 
you  let  us  have  a  mess  of  them.'  '  Gladly  my 
Lord,'  quoth  he,  '  would  God  I  had  some  better 
thing  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that.*     And 
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therewithal  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servant  for 
a  mess  of  strawberries." 

This  is  utilized  by  Shakespeare  when  in 
"Richard  III,"  he  puts  these  words  in  the  mouth 
of  the  crafty  Gloucester : — 

Act  III,  Scene  IV.  "  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I 
was  last  in  Holborn  I  saw  good  strawberries  in 
your  garden  there,  I  do  beseech  you  send  for 
some  of  them." 

To  which  the  Bishop  replies  : — 

"  Marry  I  will,  my  Lord,  with  all  my  heart," 
and  goes  away  to  obtain  them,  only  to  find  on 
his  return  that  Gloucester  having  thus  got  rid  of 
the  worthy  prelate,  had  disappeared  with  Buck- 
ingham. 

Still  within  living  memory  there  formerly  stood 
a  block  of  buildings  named  Middle  Row,  imme- 
diately outside  Staple  Inn  ;  which  Row,  according 
to  Strype,  was  accounted  "  a  place  of  very  good 
trade  for  retailers  as  comb  makers,  cutlers, 
brokers,  &c."  Here  for  many  years  a  lottery  office 
was  kept  by  one  Sir  James  Branscombe,  originally 
a  serving  man  to  Lord  Gainsborough.  He  became 
Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  in  1806,  on  which 
occasion  he  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood. 

Proving,  however,  an  impediment  to  traffic, 
these  buildings  were  removed  and  the  space  thus 
obtained  was  included  In  the  roadway.  In  con- 
nection with  this  it  is  curious  to  find  that  as  far 
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back  as  1657,  Middle  Row  was  held  to  be  m 
the  way,  for  one  Howel  mentions  it  thus  in  his 
*'Perlustration  of  London,"  written  that  year: — 
*'  Southwards  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  there  is  a  row 
of  small  houses  which  is  a  mighty  hindrance  to 
Holborn  in  point  of  prospect,  which  if  they  were 
taken  down  there  would  be  from  Holborn 
Conduit  to  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  one  of  the 
fairest  rising  streets  in  the  world." 
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CHAPTER    II 
The  Origin  of  Staple  Inn 

Now  let  us  turn  again  to  Staple  Inn  Itself,  that 
quaint  relic  of  the  past  living  in  the  present  to 
show  us  in  some  degree  how  old  London  looked 
with  its  mullioned  windows  and  countless  gables 
in  the  days  gone  by,  and  find,  if  we  can,  the 
foundation  for  its  name,  and  the  origin  of  its 
former  importance. 

Stow,  writing  in  1598,  says:  '*  There  is  Staple 
Inn  also  of  Chancery,  but  whereof  so  named  I 
am  ignorant ;  the  same  of  late  is  for  a  great 
part  thereof  fair  built  and  not  a  little  augmented." 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  i6th  century  new  buildings  had  already 
been  made,  but  long  before  his  day  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Inn  was  a  place  of  importance. 

In  the  year  1169  there  arose  that  wonderful 
association  of  merchants,  which  originally  formed 
from  the  principal  traders  of  twelve  towns  on  the 
Baltic,  under  the  name  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
(from  Hansa — a  convention)  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  their  merchant  vessels  against  piracy, 
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then  so  prevalent  on  the  high  seas,  ultimately 
represented  an  aggregate  of  some  80  towns  form- 
ing the  most  powerful  trading  confederation  of 
the  age,  and  recognized  as  such  by  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  (1248)  this 
league  obtained  concessions  from  the  King  allow- 
ing them  a  place  of  business  in  London  subject  to 
payment  of  certain  dues  and  the  observance  of 
certain  conditions.  Their  Charter  was  granted 
to  them  under  the  title  in  England  of  the 
"Merchants  of  the  Stilliard  "  or  "Steelyard," 
that  is,  their  place  of  business,  where  the  balance 
or  steel  for  adjusting  the  weights  of  goods  was 
kept. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of  this 
Association  with  the  English,  their  success  in 
business  constantly  increased,  and  then  there 
came  into  close  association  with  them,  another 
guild  which,  originally  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Beckett,  subsequently  became  better 
known  as  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple,  that  is, 
those  who  traded  in  what  were  termed  the 
Staples  of  England,  such  as  lead,  leather,  wool,  &c. 

"With  reference  to  this  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  old  English  word  Stapel,  S-T-A-P-E-L, 
signified  a  heap,  hence  a  spot  where  objects  of 
merchandise  were  collected  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
and  barter,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
articles   forming   the    "stapel"  became,   in    the 
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expansion  and  progress  of  trade,  known  by 
that  name  themselves,  a  circumstance  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  history  of  languages. 

A  Staple  Town  is  described  by  one  old  author 
as  "  a  place  to  which  by  authority  and  privilege, 
wool,  hides,  wine,  corn  and  other  foreign 
merchandise  are  conveyed  to  be  sold,  or  it  is  a 
town  or  city,  whither  the  merchants  of  England 
by  command  order  or  commandment  did  carry 
their  lead,  tin,  wool  or  other  home  produce  for 
sale  to  foreign  merchants." 

The  Stilliard  House  or  Staple  House  was  the 
ancient  custom  house,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
steelyard  were  so  called  from  their  trading  almost 
entirely  by  weight,  and  using  the  steel  yard  as 
their  apparatus.  According  to  Gerard  Malynes, 
a  Netherlands  favourite  of  James  I,  in  his  book 
entitled  "  The  Center  of  the  Circle  of  Commerce" 
the  merchants  of  the  Staple,  were  "  the  first  and 
ancientist  commercial  Society  in  England,  so 
named  from  their  exporting  the  Staple  wares  of 
England  long  before  the  Merchant  Adventurers." 

The  first  definite  date  however  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  the  Society  of  the  Merchants  of  the 
Staple,  may  be  taken  as  the  year  1248  (Henry  III), 
and  it  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II, 
in  the  year  1319,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Mayor 
and  Constables  of  the  Staple  of  England,"  being 
established   at  that  time  in  the  ancient  City  of 
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Westminster,  having  wool  as  its  principal 
object  of  trade. 

But  British  wool  long  ere  this  had  become 
famous,  eliciting  even  from  Tacitus  himself  a 
favourable  commendation.  "  Inde  nostri  honor  et 
frequens  toga'"  (Agric.  C.  2i),  and  later  its 
texture  in  some  instances  was  spun  so  fine  that  it 
was  said  "  in  a  manner  to  be  comparable  to  the 
spider's  thread." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  from 
the  date  of  the  Charter  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  the  extraordinary  increase  of  trade  in 
English  wool  led  to  its  being  considered  as  a  staple 
commodity,  culminating  in  the  crowning  honour 
of  being  used  for  the  official  seat  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  in  his 
discourse  at  the  ceremonial  installation  of  eleven 
sergeants  in  1614,  probably  at  the  hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  describing 
their  insignia,  lays  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  English  wool.  **  In  your  robes," 
he  says,  "  there  be  three  things  considerable  :  the 
substance,  the  fashion,  the  colour.  Nativa 
vestimenta ;  you  send  not  to  foreign  parts  for 
your  vestments,  as  your  profession  is  of  your 
municipal  and  native  law,  so  your  habits  are 
native.  Edward  brought  not  in  the  use  of 
wool  and  cloathing;  it  is  of  ancienter  continu- 
ance ;    wool    hath  been  a  more  ancient  staple, 
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and  your  vestments  be  of  that  staple  commodity, 
to  represent  unto  you,  that  as  wool  hath  from 
all  antiquity  been  the  staple  or  standing  and 
supporting  commodity  of  this  realm,  so  you  are 
reputed  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  law  to 
be  staplers,  principal  professors  and  merchants 
royal  of  the  royalest  commodity  this  Kingdom 
enjoyeth ;  law,  stabilimentum  regnij  the  support 
and  stay  of  the  Kingdom." 

Malcolm,  in  his  "  Londinium  Redivivum,"  ad- 
vances the  following  theory  as  showing,  I  suppose, 
the  line  of  reasoning  in  the  minds  of  the  wool- 
staplers  when  selecting  as  their  insignia  at  Staple 
Inn  the  device  still  to  be  seen  in  the  hall  (p.  30). 

*'  The  intention  was  certainly  this  :  wool  is  the 
great  foundation  article  of  our  manufactures 
both  for  the  use  of  Britons  and  for  exportation  ; 
it  has  been  in  consequence  the  object  of  constant 
solicitude  with  our  monarchs.  They  have 
issued  decrees  and  enacted  laws  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  and  accelerate  its  distri- 
bution. The  laws  are  guarded  and  enforced  by 
our  assistance ;  we  will  therefore  evince  our 
concurrence  towards  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state  by  adopting  the  woolsack  as  our  armorial 
insignia  and  intimate  its  importance  by  terming 
our  residence  the  Staple." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  Stow  states  that  the 
Staple  being  at  Westminster,  **  the  parishioners  of 
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St.  Margaret's  and  Merchants  of  the  Staple  built 
of  new  the  said  church,  the  great  chancel  excepted, 
which  was  lately  before  built  by  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster."  It  may  be  noted  here  that  King 
Henry  VI  had  six  woolhouses  within  the  Staple 
of  Westminster,  which  he  granted  to  the  Dean 
and  Canons  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Westminster. 

By  the  well  known  statue  entitled  Ordinatio 
Stapulorum,  27  Edward  III,  (1354)  certain 
towns  were  appointed  as  Staples  for  wool, 
that  is,  where  wool  alone  could  be  sold, 
in  addition  to  London,  Bristol,  and  Yarmouth, 
which  by  an  enactment  of  1296  (Edward  I)  had 
been  hitherto  the  chief  ports  whence  wool  might 
be  exported.  Hitherto  Edward  had  greatly 
favoured  the  woollen  trade  in  Flanders,  and  the 
further  opening  of  English  ports  does  not  appear 
entirely  to  have  emanated  entirely  from  the 
King's  desire  to  extend  his  country's  commerce, 
according,  at  least,  to  John  Speed,  from  whose 
Chronicles  in  1632  I  take  the  following  comment. 
*'  The  Staple  of  Wools  which  had  been  in 
Flanders,  King  Edward  about  this  time  (1354) 
revoked,  establishing  the  same  in  Westminster, 
Canterbury,  Chichester,  Bristol,  Lincolne,  and 
Hull.  He  did  not  this,  as  is  probable  without 
some  spleene,  as  for  the  death  of  his  deare 
friend  Jacques  Arteuile  as  for  that  the  young 
Earle    of    Flanders    had    dishonoured    him    by 
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flying  into  France  out  of  Gaunt  when  hee  should 
have  married  his  daughter." 

Speed  also  mentions  Edward's  prohibiting  wool 
being  transported,  so  that  the  Flemings  might 
know  his  lack  of  friendship.  Under  the  Statute 
of  Staples  above  referred  to,  Mayors  of  the  Staple 
were  appointed  to  affix  an  official  seal  on  every 
sack  of  wool  sold,  whilst  a  toll  by  way  of  custom, 
of  6s.  8d.,  or  half  a  mark,  was  levied  on  each 
purchaser  if  a  native  of  the  chartered  town,  those 
who  were  strangers  to  it  paying  los.  per  sack  in 
addition  to  the  market  value. 

The  exact  date  of  the  wool  staplers  taking  up 
their  abode  at  the  Inn  which  was  afterwards  to 
bear  the  name  of  their  commodity  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  they  appear  to  have  had  their  ware- 
house here  at  a  very  early  period,  the  Staple  of 
Westminster  beinjg  specifically  removed  in  1375 
(Edward  III)  to  "  a  place  called  Staple  Inn  in 
Holborn."  This  is  referred  to  by  Adam  Anderson  in 
his  History  of  Commerce,  and  the  fact  of  the  place 
to  which  the  wool  was  removed  being  already 
known  as  Staple  Inn,  clearly  points  to  the  spot 
having  then  already  acquired  a  certain  reputation 
in  connection  with  the  trade.  The  continued 
increase  in  the  value  of  wool  as  the  staple  com- 
modity, and  the  vicinity  of  Staple  Inn  to  the  City 
of  London  may  have  influenced  the  staplers  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  their  selection  of  a  receiv- 
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ing  house  or  depot  for  the  raw  material  before  it 
was  weighed  and  exported  to  the  different  foreign 
ports. 

An  interesting  memento  of  the  Wool  Merchants' 
association  with  Staple  Inn  is  found  in  a  stained 
glass  panel  of  the  oriel  window  in  the  hall, 
containing  the  arms  or  insignia  of  the  Inn,  a  wool 
pack  argent  on  a  field  vert,  and  a  similar  figure 
may  be  seen  worked  into  the  iron  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Inn  from  Chancery  Lane  by 
Southampton  Buildings,  as  well  as  over  the 
entrance  to  the  hall. 

Having  thus  traced  the  origin  and  settlement  of 
the  wool-staplers  in  England,  we  pass  on  to  find 
that  Staple  Inn  did  not  remain  very  long  their 
principal  place  of  business,  for  they  appear  to 
have  been  sent  back  to  Westminster  by  Richard  II, 
and  in  1378  it  became  an  Inn  of  Chancery. 
Further  enactments  as  to  the  Staplers  were 
passed,  and  by  a  Charter  of  Charles  II  their 
discipline  and  government  were  entrusted  to  the 
Corporation  thereof  at  a  spot  called  Leaden  Hall, 
which  had  evidently  been  used  by  them  previously, 
for  in  connection  with  this  I  find  the  observant 
Stow  specifies  amongst  the  uses  of  this  Hall  in 
his  youth,  "  the  common  beams  for  weighing  of 
wool  and  other  wares  as  had  been  accustomed," 
adding  that  "  the  remnant  of  the  sides  and  quad- 
rants   was    employed  for  the  stowage  of   wool 
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jLyn*/*vt^Xjtt  in  the.  (p^  ofJo^i^^^-maketh  Oath,  That 
/^^y-ZM^^MlL^^/ZY-if^;^^  ofthePariJh 
ofAl^A'^'^Jr>rf<^asU  in  thef  C^^i^^^ 
ofr:^<9--hL^  o-pt-  Utcly  Deceafcct.,  tpas  not  put  in,  vprApf,  • 
wound  up  or  buried  in  any  Shirt,  Shift,  Sheet,  or  Shroud 
made  or  mingled  toith  Flax,  Hemp,  SUk,  Hair,  Gold  or 
Slher  or  other  then  rvhat  is  made  of  Sheeps  Wooli  only ; 
nor  ifo  any  Coffin  lined  or  faced  with  any  Cloth,  Stuff'f  or 
any  other  tbinf  ,jt hat fo ever  made  -  or  mingled  with  Flax, 
Hemp,  Silky  Hair,  Gold  or  Silver,  or  any  other  Material, 
contrary  to  the  late  A^  of  Parliament  for  Burying  in 
Woollen  J  htit  Sheeps  WooU  only.  Dated  the  /  Z_  day  of 
c^^--n,u^e..^4 — in  the  ^  S~  Tear  of  the  Reign  of  our 
^overai^  rsCrr^ ^^-^^^----Ih^yy  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.  and  in  the  Tear  of  our  Lwd  17^  Z^ 

Sealed  and  Subfcrlbed  by  Us,  who  were     /Z-A^f~  ^f^z^  a^tih^ 
*t)refenl:,  swid  Witneffes  ro  the  Swear- 
ing of  the  abovefaid  Affidavit. 

'Xlhlj^^ ey^^^  /ex/^^^^  /^f/!^{^u^ 

do  Iitrebv  C^rtifie,  -?^at  the  Day  and  Year  abovefaid,. th6 
faid  ,5^M^W-</>^^i>-o*«'  came  before  mc,  and"  mflde  fuch 
Affidavit  as  is  aboveriiention'd,  according  to  the  faid  late  A£i 
of  Parliament,  intituled,  iSn  aa  fot  Xutyitiff  Sxi  CiiOOllen. 
Wixaeis  my  Hand  the  Day  and  Year  above-written. 


f/k^'ry^^y^ 


Affidavit  and   Certificate  of    Burial   in  wool  as   required   by 
Statute   18  &  19,    Car.   II,   c.  4 
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sacks,  but  not  closed  up,  the  residue  and  the 
lofts  were  letten  out  to  merchants,  the  wool 
winders  and  packers  therein,  to  wind  and  pack 
their  wools." 

According  to  Anderson,  '*  they  (the  wool- 
staplers)  never  had  a  Hall  or  Office  of  their  own 
within  the  City  of  London  like  other  trading 
companies,  although  the  Inn  of  Chancery  in 
Holborn  is  so  far  from  their  warehouses  which 
were  formerly  situated  there." 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  wool  industry 
seems  to  have  passed  from  England,  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  and,  in  some  instances, 
extraordinary  efforts  of  Parliament  to  prevent  it 
(as  for  example  the  Statute  of  Charles  II  forbidding 
any  corpse  to  be  buried  except  in  a  shroud  of 
wool),  and  the  staplers  themselves  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  faded  into  oblivion  as  later  on  their 
successors  did. 

And  now  let  us  turn  from  the  woolstaplers,  with, 
perhaps,  their  somewhat  prosaic  records,  and  take 
up  again  in  the  next  chapter,  the  story  of  Staple 
Inn  as  it  passes  to  the  more  lively  lawyers. 
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CHAPTER  III 
How  the  Lawyers  settled  at  Staple  Inn 

The  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  had  their 
origin  through  the  necessity  experienced  by  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  for  an  organized 
system  of  education,  apart  from,  and  independently 
of  the  Church,  which,  through  the  Universities, 
refused  to  accord  the  commercial  and  municipal 
law  of  England  that  status  which  its  daily  in- 
creasing importance  demanded.  To  such  an 
extent  did  ecclesiastical  opposition  rise  that  the 
clergy  were  in  1207  canonically  forbidden  to  act  as 
pleaders  in  the  temporal  Courts,  and  in  connection 
with  this  I  mention  in  passing,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  the  origin  of  the  coif  or  head-covering 
of  the  Sergeants  at  law,  which  according  to 
Matthew  of  Paris,  was  due  to  an  attempt 
of  certain  priests  persisting,  notwithstanding 
ecclesiastical  prohibition,  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  common  law,  to  hide  their  shaven  heads 
when  in  Court  by  covering  them  with  linen  caps, 
which  were  solemnly  put  on  when  they  were 
created  sergeants. 

"  Le  inception  del  wearing  del  coifes  p  'le  ser- 
vients al  ley  fuit  quia  in  initio  fueront  fryers  et 
p  'ceo  fuit  a  couer  lour  bald  pates." 

From  this,  perhaps,  the  barrister's  wig  may 
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have  had  its  beginning,  but  the  foundation  for  the 
theory  is  not  altogether  a  substantial  one.  A 
quainter  reason  put  forward  is  that  "  The 
coyf  is  in  simihtud  of  a  salet  or  head  peic 
which  signifies  that  a  saluted  soldier  ought  to  be 
bold  in  warr,  so  ought  they  to  be  in  their  clients' 
causes."  "  It  signifies  also  an  honour,  the  un- 
covering of  the  head  being  a  badge  of  servise." 
(Spell,  gloss.,  &c.)  Sir  Edward  Coke's  view  on  the 
subject  is  that  '*  the  coif  is  in  form  round,  repre- 
senting a  skull,  putting  them  in  mind  undreadfully 
to  discharge  their  duty,  for  cassis  tutissima  virtus  est 
conscientia  hona^'' 

This  clerical  opposition  so  diminished  the 
number  of  lawyers  that  the  lack  of  them  appar- 
ently proved  positively  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  some,  now-a-days, 
to  credit  the  fact.  To  remedy  this,  a  Commission 
of  Enquiry  was  issued  by  Edward  I  in  1290, 
followed  up  by  another  in  1292,  which,  in  additon 
to  ordering  other  things  to  be  done,  enjoined  that 
students  of  law,  "  apt  and  eager,"  should  be 
brought  from  the  provinces  and  placed  in  prox- 
imity to  the  Courts  of  Law,  which  by  Magna 
Charta  were  then  definitely  located  at  West- 
minster. 

To  provide  accommodation  the  lawyers 
acquired  land  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earls  of 
Lincoln,  the  Knight  Templars,  and  the  Lords  de 
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Gray  of  Wilton,  from  which  arose  those  more 
famihar  seminaries  of  law  known  to  us  as 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn,  to 
which  were  added  later  the  ten  Inns  of  Chancery, 
whereof  our  Staple  Inn  formed  one.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  on  the  two  important 
points  of  rank  and  money,  noblemen  and  the 
wealthy  upper  classes  being  admitted  to  the 
former  at  the  higher  rate  of  20  marks  per  annum, 
and  having  the  designation  of  Apprenticii  nobliores^ 
whilst  merchants  and  those  of  less  estate,  simply 
termed  Apprenticii^  could  pursue  their  studies  at 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  at  much  less  fees,  but  in  all 
cases  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  as  I  shall  show  later 
from  several  instances,  were  entirely  subject  to 
the  Inns  of  Court. 

Once  started,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the 
development  of  these  Inns,  so  that  the  chronicler 
in  1598  says ; — 

"  There  is  in  and  about  this  City  a  whole 
university  as  it  were  of  students,  practisers,  or 
pleaders,  and  judges  of  the  laws  of  this  realm, 
not  living  of  common  stipends  as  in  other 
universities  it  is  for  the  most  part  done,  but  of 
their  own  private  maintenance,  as  being  alto- 
gether fed  either  by  their  places  or  practice,  or 
otherwise  by  their  proper  revenue  or  exhibition 
of  parents  or  friends,  for  that  the  younger  sort 
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are  either  gentlemen  or  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  or 
of  the  most  wealthy  persons.  Of  these  houses 
there  be  at  this  day  14  in  all,  whereof  9  do  stand 
within  the  liberties  of  this  City  and  5  in  the 
suburbs  thereof,  to  wit : — 

•cmitbln  tbe  Xlbcrtlcs. 

•'  Sergeants'  Inn  in  Fleet  Street,  Sergeants'  Inn  in 
Chancery  Lane  for  Judges  and  Sergeants  only, 
the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple  in  Fleet 
Street — Houses  of  Court." 

"  Clifford's  Inn,  Thavies  Inn,  Furnival's  Inn 
in  Oldborne,  Barnard's  Inn  in  Oldborne,  Staple 
Inn — Houses  of  Chancery." 

"Wflltbout  tbe  Xlbertics. 

"  Gray's  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn  as  Houses  of 
Court;  and  Clement's  Inn,  New  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn, 
Houses  of  Chancery,  without  Temple  Bar,  in 
the  liberty  of  Westminster." 

Sir  George  Buc,  in  1615,  evidently  thought 
highly  of  our  Inn  of  Chancery,  for  in  his  work, 
entitled :  "  The  Third  University  of  England,  or 
a  treatise  of  the  Foundations  of  all  the  Colleges, 
Antient  Schools  of  Privilege,  &c.,"  he  writes 
thus  : — 

"Staple  Inne  was  the  Inne  or  Hostell  of  the 
Merchants  of  the  Staple  (as  the  tradition  is) 
wherein  until  I  can  find  better  matter  concern- 
ing the  antiquity  and  foundation  thereof   I   must 
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rest  satisfied.  But  for  later  matters  I  cannot 
choose,  but  make  report,  and  much  to  the  praise 
and  commendation  of  the  gentleman  of  this 
house  that  they  have  bestowed  great  costs  in 
new  building  a  fayre  hall  of  brick  and  two 
parts  of  the  outward  Courtyards,  besides  other 
lodging  in  the  garden  and  elsewhere,  and  have 
thereby  made  it  the  fayrest  Inne  of  Chancerie 
in  this  University." 

Staple  Inn  appears  to  have  been  an  Inn  of 
Chancery  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
being  specifically  referred  to  by  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
to  King  Henry  VI,  in  his  book  entitled 
"  De  Laud'tbus  Legum  Angliaey  Writing  about 
the  year  1465  he  explains  that  the  laws  of 
England  "cannot  conveniently  be  taught  or  studied 
in  the  Universities  where  only  the  Latin  tongue  is 
exercised,"  and  resumes  his  discourse  thus — "  Not- 
withstanding, the  same  laws  are  taught  and 
learned  in  a  certain  place  of  public  or  common 
study  more  convenient  and  apt  for  attaining  to 
the  knowledge  of  them  than  any  other  University. 
For  this  place  of  study  is  situate  nigh  to  the 
King's  Court,  where  the  same  laws  are  pleaded 
and  argued,  and  judgments  by  the  same  given  by 
Judges,  men  of  gravity,  ancient  in  years,  perfect 
and  graduate  in  the  same  laws.  Wherefore, 
every  day   in  Court  the  students  in  those  laws 
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resort  by  great  numbers  unto  those  courts  wherein 
the  same  laws  are  read  and  taught  as  it  were  In 
common  schools.  This  place  of  study  is  set 
between  the  place  of  the  said  Courts  and  the  City 
of  London,  which,  of  all  things  necessary,  is  the 
plentifuUest  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Realm.  So  that  the  said  place  of  study  is  not 
situate  within  the  City  where  the  confluence  of 
people  might  disturb  the  quietness  of  the  students, 
bat  somewhat  several  in  the  suburbs  of  the  same 
City  and  nigher  to  the  said  Courts,  that  the 
students  may  daily,  at  their  pleasure,  have  access 
and  recourse  thither  without  weariness." 

Continuing  his  address  to  his  Royal  Master,  he 
says  :  "  But  to  the  intent,  most  excellent  Prince, 
ye  may  conceive  a  form  and  an  image  of  this  study, 
as  I  am  able,  I  will  describe  it  unto  you.  There 
be  in  it  ten  lesser  houses  or  Innes  (and  sometimes 
more)  which  are  called  Innes  of  the  Chancery, 
and  to  every  one  of  them  belongeth  an  hundred 
students  at  the  least,  and  to  some  of  them  a  much 
greater  number,  though  they  be  not  even  all 
together  in  the  same.  Those  students,  for  the 
most  part  of  them,  are  young  men,  learning  or 
studying  the  originals  and  as  it  were  the  elements 
of  the  law,  who  profiting  therein,  as  they  grow  to 
ripeness,  so  are  they  admitted  into  the  greater 
Innes  of  the  same  study,  called  the  Innes  of  Court,  of 
the  which  greater  Innes  there  kre  four  in  number." 
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"  And  to  the  least  of  them  belongeth  In  form 
above  mentioned  two  hundred  students  or 
thereabouts.  For  In  these  greater  Inns  there  can 
no  student  be  maintained  for  less  expenses  by  the 
year  than  twenty  marks.  And  If  he  have  a 
servant  to  wait  upon  him,  as  most  of  them  have, 
then  so  much  the  greater  will  his  charges  be. 
Now  by  reason  of  these  charges  the  children  only 
of  Noblemen  do  study  the  Laws  in  those  Inns. 
For  the  poor  and  common  sort  of  the  people  are 
not  able  to  bear  so  great  charges  for  the  exhibition 
of  their  children,  and  merchant  men  can  seldom 
find  in  their  hearts  to  hinder  their  merchandise 
with  so  great  yearly  expenses.  And  thus  It 
falleth  out  that  there  is  scant  any  man  found 
within  the  realm  skilful  and  cunning  in  the  laws 
except  he  be  a  gentleman  born  and  come  of  a 
noble  stock." 

"  Wherefore  they,  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
man,  have  a  special  regard  to  their  nobility  and 
to  the  preservation  of  their  honor  and  fame. 
And  to  speak  uprightly  there  Is  in  these  greater 
Inns,  yea,  and  In  the  lesser  too,  beside  the  study 
of  the  laws,  as  it  were  a  university  or  school  of 
all  commendable  qualities  requisite  for  noblemen. 
There  they  learn  to  sing  and  to  exercise 
themselves  in  all  kind  of  harmony.  There  also 
they  practise  dancing  and  other  noblemen's 
pastimes,  as  they  use  to  do  which  are  brought  up 
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in  the  King's  house.     On  the  working  days  most 
of  them  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Law 
and   on    the    holy    daies    to    the    study    of   Holy 
Scripture,  and  out  of  the   time  of  divine   service 
to  the  reading  of  chronicles.     For   there,   indeed, 
are  virtues  studied  and  vices  exiled.     So  that,  for 
the  endowment  of  vertue  and  abandoning  of  vice, 
Knights,  Barons  with  other  states  and  noblemen 
of  the  Realm  place   their  children  in   those   Inns 
though  they  desire  not  to  have   them  learned   in 
the  Laws  nor  to  live  by  the  practice  thereof,  but 
onely  upon  their  father's  allowance.     Scant  at  any 
time  is  there  heard  amongst   them  any  sedition, 
chiding,  or  grudging.     And  yet  the  offenders  are 
punished  with  none  other   pain  but  onely  to  be 
amoved  from   the   company  of  their  fellowship, 
which  punishment  they  do  more  fear  than  other 
criminal    offenders    do    fear    imprisonment    and 
irons.     For  he  that  is  once  expelled  from  any  of 
those   fellowships    is    never    received    to    be    a 
fellow  in  any  of  the  other  fellowships.     And  so 
by  this  means  there  is  continued  peace  and  their 
demeanour  is  like  the  behaviour  of  such  as  are 
coupled  together   in  perfect    amity.      But    after 
what  manner  and  cost  the   laws  are   learned  in 
those  Inns  thereof,  here  to   make  rehearsal   it   is 
not  needful,  forasmuch  it  is  not  for  your  estate 
most  noble  Prince  to  put  the  same   in  use,   yet 
know  ye  this,  that  it  is  pleasant  and  delectable, 
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and  in  any  wise  expedient  for  the  learning  of  the 
Law  and  willing  with  all  affection  to  be 
embraced." 

"  But  one  thing  there  is  that  I  would  have  you 
to  know,  that  neither  at  Orleance,  where  as 
well  the  Canon  as  the  Civil  laws  are  taught,  and 
whither  out  of  many  countries  scholars  do  repair, 
nor  at  Anges,  or  at  Cane  (Andaginis  aut  in 
Cadomo)^  or  any  university  in  France  (Paris  only 
excepted),  are  found  so  many  students  past 
childhood  as  in  this  place  of  studies, 
notwithstanding  that  all  the  students  there  are 
English  born." 

Thus  much  for  the  description  of  the  Inns  given  in 
**  Z)^  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae^''  a  book  in  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  opinion  "worth}'  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  for  weight  and  worthiness  thereof. 

The  influence  of  this  excellent  discipline,  how- 
ever, as  set  forth  by  Sir  John  Fortesque,  did  not 
always  extend  beyond  the  gates  of  Staple  Inn  and 
her  sister  seminaries,  if  Strype  is  to  be  believed, 
for  In  describing  St.  Clement's  in  the  Strand  he 
says  :  "  Here  about  this  Church  and  in  the  parts 
adjacent  were  frequent  disturbances  by  reason 
of  the  unthrift  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  who  were 
so  unruly  on  nights,  walking  about  to  the 
disturbance  and  danger  of  such  as  passed  along 
the  streets,  that  the  Inhabitants  were  fain  to 
keep   watches.     In  the  year   1582  the   Recorder 
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himself,  with  six  more  of  the  honest  inhabitants, 
stood  by  St.  Clements'  Church  to  see  the 
lanthorn  hung  out,  and  to  observe  if  he  could 
meet  with  any  of  these  outrageous  dealers." 

"  About  seven  at  night,"  continues  Strype, 
•'  they  saw  young  Mr.  Robert  Cecil,  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  son,  who  was  afterwards  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Queen,  pass  by  the  Church,  and 
as  he  passed,  gave  them  a  civil  salute  ;  at  the 
which  they  said,  '  Lo  !  you  may  see  how  a 
nobleman's  son  can  use  himself,  and  how  he 
putteth  off  his  cap  to  poor  men  :  Our  Lord  bless 
him  !  "  This  passage  the  recorder  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  his  father,  adding  "  Your  Lordship  hath 
cause  to  thank  God  for  so  virtuous  a  child." 

The  "  unthrift  "  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  alluded 
to  in  this  anecdote  of  the  aggressive  humility  of 
the  Recorder  and  "  six  more  of  the  honest 
inhabitants  "  had  occasionally  led  to  somewhat 
graver  steps  than  watching  the  street  lamp  of  the 
period  whilst  waiting  for  "  these  outrageous 
dealers,"  for  Stow  tells  us  that  "  In  the  32nd  of 
Henry  VI  a  tumult  betwixt  the  gentlemen  of 
Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  and  the  citizens  of 
London  happening  in  Fleet  Street,  in  which 
some  mischief  was  done,  the  principals  of 
Clifford's  Inn,  Furnival's  Inn,  and  Barnard's  Inn 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Hartford  Castle." 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  as  a 
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relaxation  thereto,  masques  and  revels  celebrated 
for  their  sumptuous  and  excellent  character  were 
produced  at  Gray's  Inn,  to  which,  presumably, 
Staple  Inn  contributed,  but  the  only  allusion 
which  ever  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the 
latter  was  in  connection  with  the  chief  performer 
known  in  a  masque  as  *'  The  Prince  of  Purpoole," 
on  whom  the  additional  title  was  conferredof  Arch- 
duke of  Stapulia  and  Bernarda,  obviously  in 
reference  to  Staple  and  Barnard's  Inns.  This  was 
in  1594,  the  part  of  the  Prince  being  taken  by  a 
gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  one  Henry  Helmes  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  thought  "  to  be  accomplished 
with  all  good  parts  fit  for  so  great  a  dignity,  and 
was  also  a  very  proper  man  of  personage,  and 
very  active  In  dancing  and  revelling."  The  name 
of  Purpoole  refers  to  the  origin  of  Gray's  Inn, 
which  by  Indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  was 
transferred  by  Edmund  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  in 
August,  1505,  to  one  Hugh  Denny,  Esquire,  under 
the  description  of  "  The  Manor  of  Portpoole," 
otherwise  called  "  Gray's  Inn,"  four  messuages, 
four  gardens,  the  site  of  a  windmill,  eight  acres  of 
land,  ten  shillings  of  free  rent  and  the  advowson 
of  the  Chauntry  of  Portpoole."  From  Denny,  the 
Manor  was  in  turn  transferred  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  East  Sheen  in  Surrey,  by  whom  the 
manor  house  of  Portpoole  was  demised  to  certain 
students  of  law  at  an  annual  rental  of  £6  13s.  ^d. 
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per  annum.  Thus  the  occupation  continued  until 
on  the  confiscation  of  the  Convent  of  East  Sheen 
by  Henry  VIII  the  lessees  of  Gray's  Inn  became 
tenants  to  the  Crown  instead  of  the  Convent. 
In  Portpoole  Lane,  a  turning  out  of  Gray's  Inn 
Road  into  Leather  Lane,  and  Windmill  Hill,  we 
find  a  remembrance  of  these  rural  times  of  old. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  Staple  Inn  was 
apparently  attached  to  Gray's  Inn  in  a  subordin- 
ate capacity  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
it  was  then  apparently  held  on  lease,  for  the 
freehold  did  not  pass  to  Gray's  Inn  until  the 
loth  of  November,  20,  Henry  VIII,  when  it  was 
conveyed  by  indenture  of  bar^^ain  and  sale  from 
John  Knighton  and  Alice,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
John  Chapwood,  to  the  Ancients  of  Gray's  Inn. 
Then  on  the  4th  June,  20  Jac  I,  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
Knight,  then  Lord  Verulam  and  Viscount  St. 
Alban  enfeoffed  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  Knight,  and 
Attorney  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton,  and  others,  the  Ancients  of  Gray's 
Inn,  of  this  seminary  by  the  name  of  "  All  the 
messuage  or  Inn  of  Chancery  commonly  called 
Staple  Inne  and  one  garden  thereunto  adjoining 
with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances  in 
times  past  belonging  to  John  Knighton  Gentle- 
man and  Alice  his  wife  situate  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  Andrews  Holberne  in  the  suburb  of  London 
which  messuage  the  said  Francis  Lord  Verulam 
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lately  had  together  with  John  Bro^rave  Esqre 
Attorney  to  Queen  EHzabeth  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Lancaster,  Richard  Munger  William  Whyskins 
and  others  then  deceased,  of  feoffment  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard  Knight  then  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Ralph  Brereton  Esqre  and  William  Porter 
gentleman  as  by  their  said  deed  dated  i8  Maii 
32  Elizabeth  more  fully  appeareth.  To  have 
and  to  hold  to  the  said  Sir  Edward  Moseley 
and  others  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  the  only 
use  and  behoof  of  the  said  Edward  Henry  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever." 

In  Herbert's  "  Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  Chancery  "  (1804),  reference  is  made  to  this 
deed  and  also  to  the  Society  of  Staple  Inn  former- 
ly possessing  a  manuscript  of  its  orders  and  con- 
stitutions as  existing  in  the  time  of  Henry  V,  but 
all  trace  of  this  document  has  disappeared,  it 
being  probably  consumed  in  the  fire  which  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1756,  broke  out  at  No.  i,  when 
two  children  of  the  Principal,  or  Pensioner,  and 
two  of  his  maid-servants  were  burnt,  many 
ancient  archives  and  documents  being  destroyed 
at  the  same  time.  The  hall  was  not  injured, 
though  the  chambers  next  to  it  were.  A  record 
of  this  fire  remains  in  the  inscription  over 
the  door  at  No.  i,  next  the  entrance  to  the  Hall, 
"  Surrexit  e  flammis  Anno  dom.  1757.  Thomas 
Leach    Principali."      The   insurance    had    been 
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effected  for  £680  i6s.  6d.,  but  the  cost  of  rebuild- 
ing amounted  to  £1,053. 

How  the  freehold,  which  from  the  deeds  set  out 
above,  appears  to  have  passed  to  the  Trustees  of 
Gray's  Inn,  ever  came  back  to  the  Society  of 
Staple  Inn  to  enable  them  to  sell  in  September, 
1884,  is  not  at  all  clear,  thouj^^h  It  seems  that  the 
Royal  Commission  In  1855  certainly  considered  it 
vested  in  them  at  that  time. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  in  the  above  deed 
of  conveyance  of  the  4th  June,  20  Jac  I,  Staple  Inn 
is  described  as  "  In  the  suburb  of  London,"  with 
reference  to  which  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  2nd  December,  1234,  an  order  was  issued  by 
Henry  III  forbidding  any  school  of  law  from  that 
date  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  London. 

The  proclamation  runs  thus  : — 

Mandatum  est  maiorii  vicecomit,  London,  &c. 
"Commandment  is  given  to  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  of  London  that  they  cause  proclamation 
to  be  made  through  the  whole  city,  and  firmly 
to  forbid  that  no  one  should  set  up  schools  in  the 
said  city  and  teach  the  laws  there  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  and  if  any  shall  set  up  such  schools 
there  they  cause  them  to  cease  without  delay. 
Witness,  the  King  at  Basing,  December  2,  1234." 

Here  I  may  mention  that,  although  formerly 
described  as  being  in  the  "Parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holberne,"  Staple  Inn  is    extra    parochial,    and 
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that  therefore  the  members  of  the  Inn  were 
not  compelled  to  attend  their  parish  church  as 
others  were  under  a  statute  to  that  effect  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
contributed  a  fair  sum  towards  the  improvements 
and  alterations  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  where 
they  had  the  use  of  certain  pews,  their  legal 
right  to  which,  however,  was  decided  against 
them  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

Concerning  the  Customs 
and   Observances  of  Staple   Inn 

At  one  time,  it  is  said,  the  members  of  the 
Inn,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  election  of  their 
Principal,  were  wont  to  assemble  in  the  hall, 
and  after  drinking  tea  and  coffee  and  offering 
their  congratulations,  formed  a  procession,  and, 
clad  in  their  gowns  and  holding  nosegays,  escorted 
the  Principal  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  the  officers 
of  Staple  Inn  walking  first. 

Anciently  when  a  Judge  rode  in  State  to  West- 
minster Hall  after  his  appointment,  the  Chancery 
Inns  were  represented  in  his  procession.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Herbert  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coventrie,  who,  being  chosen  a  Judge  of  Common 
Pleas,  went  in  procession  from  his  Chambers  in 
Sergeants'  Inn  to  Westminster,  accompanied  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  and  the  students  of 
the  Inns  of  Chancery.  The  Judge  proceeded  first ; 
following  him  came  his  colleagues  on  the  Bench, 
to  whom  succeeded  the  members  of  the  Bar  and 
then  the  students  of  the  different  Inns.     But   this 
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order  of  procession  was  found  erroneous,  for  the 
Inns  of  Chancery,  it  was  declared,  should  go  fore- 
most;  then  "the  youn^  gentlemen"  of  the  house  in 
which  the  Jud^e  had  studied  ;  then  the  Bar  ;  then 
the  Bench ;  after  that  the  Ancients,  and  last  of 
all  the  Judge.  The  error  was  corrected  on  the 
followin|[  day  in  accompanying  Judge  Tanfield  of 
the  Temple. 

On  Ascension  day  in  every  year  the  doors  are 
even  now  closed  at  both  entrances,  visitors  being 
scrutinised  jealously  by  the  custodian  lest  by 
*'  beating  the  bounds "  they  may  yet  include 
Staple  Inn  in  a  parish.  This  extra  parochial 
position  where  it  obtained,  may  have  possibly 
converted  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  into 
small  cities  of  refuge,  for  by  an  order  of  6  Car.  I 
it  was  decreed  "  that  there  be  general  searches 
in  every  house  of  Court  and  Chancery  twice 
every  Michelmas  term  and  once  every  other 
term,"  alleging  as  reason  for  these  domiliciary 
visits  "  That  there  may  be  an  abuse  in  the 
lodging  or  harbouring  of  ill  subjects  and  danger- 
ous persons  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
being  priviledged  and  exempted  places,"  and  I 
find  this  specific  description  occurring  again  later 
on  in  further  and  similar  orders  on  the  i8th  of 
June  i6  Car  II.  Apart  from  this,  however,  we  have 
seen  the  Inns  of  Chancery  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity,   which  undoubtedly  existed  down  to 
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the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  1498,  Chief  Justice 
Dyer,  1537,  and  still  later,  to  the  days  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  1571.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  were  at  Staple  Inn  145  Students  in  term 
and  69  out  of  term,  which  number  excelled  that 
of  any  other  Inn  of  Chancery. 

The  usual  course  of  legal  education  for  a  young 
man  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  he  desired 
to  graduate  as  a  barrister,  say  at  Gray's  Inn,  was 
in  the  first  place  on  leaving  school  to  enter  as  a 
student  at  Staple  Inn  or  Barnard's  Inn,  where  he 
would  be  occupied  two  years  in  acquiring  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  law.  To  enable  him  to 
do  this  he  had  to  attend  a  course  of  what  were 
termed  "readings,"  "moots,"  and  "bolts,"  first, 
at  the  Chancery  Inn  he  had  chosen,  and  subse- 
quently, to  deepen  his  knowledge,  at  Gray's  Inn, 
whither  he  went  after  his  term  was  served  at  the 
Inn  of  Chancery,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  40s.,  others 
seeking  admission  to  Gray's  Inn  direct,  being 
charged  (by  an  order  of  8  Eliz  ;)  the  sum  of 
£3  6s.  8d.  Readings  were  delivered  in  the  halls 
with  much  solemnity,  and  in  many  instances  were 
deemed  authoritative,  being  quoted  at  Westmin- 
ster in  actual  argument.  The  usual  course  was  to 
analyse,  discuss,  and  explain  the  application  of  a 
statute  and  its  bearing  on  the  common  law,  and 
there  are  many  of  these  readings  still  existing 
which  date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  affording 
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indisputable  evidence  of  the  ability  shown  by  those 
who  were  appointed  readers. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  position  of 
reader  formerly  meant  a  considerable  expenditure, 
owingtothe  entertaining  exercised  durin»  the  three 
weeks  and  three  days  of  the  term  for  which  he  held 
his  office,  guests  of  all  ranks  from  the  king  down  to 
bishops,  nobles,  and  knights,  being  bidden  to  the 
banquets,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
record  of  any  monarch  ever  having  graced  Staple 
Inn  with  his  presence,  notwithstanding  the  royal 
arms  emblazoned  in  the  south  window  of  the 
hall.  Perhaps  this  expense  had  something  to 
do  with  the  course  adopted  by  a  certain  Mr. 
Goodman,  who  on  May  17,  1626,  was  chosen  by 
the  Ancients  of  Gray's  Inn  as  reader  for  Staple 
Inn,  but  refusing  to  serve,  he  was  fined  £20. 
This  amount,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  is  in 
curious  contrast  to  a  fine  of  £3  6s.  od.  paid  in 
1694  by  a  member  who  refused  the  office  of 
principal. 

Moots  consisted  of  formal  discussions  and 
arguments  on  points  of  law,  put  forward  by  the 
students,  who  were  required  to  discuss  them  with 
much  care  and  forethought  in  the  presence  of  a 
bencher  and  two  barristers  acting  as  Judges  and 
sitting  in  the  hall  of  the  Inn.  In  the  Pension 
Book  of  Gray's  Inn  we  find  that  on  June  9th,  161 1 
(temp.   Jac.    i),   Moot  days   were   appointed  at 
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Staple  Inn  and  these  were  fixed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  (1676)  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
before  midday.  Concerning  these  debates  Sir 
Simon  d'Ewes  has  left  it  on  record  that  he  went 
to  Staple  Inn  on  the  morning  of  17th  February, 
1624,  where  he  argued  a  moot  point  or  law  case 
in  the  company  of  the  others,  and  that  the 
exercise  was  not  discontinued  until  near  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Grand  Moots  "  formed  a  preliminary  to  being 
called  to  the  bar,  which,  until  the  17th  century, 
apparently  was  effected  by  the  reader  of  the  Inn 
and  not  the  benchers.  These  grand  moots  were 
performed  during  the  hour  following  after  dinner, 
which  circumstance  points  to  the  possibility  of 
its  originating  the  present  custom  of  keeping 
terms  in  the  Inns  of  Court  by  eating  so  many 
dinners  in  hall. 

According  to  Stow,  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Inns  of  Chancery  was  this : — "  In  the  learning 
vacations  each  utter  barrister,  that  is,  a  reader  of 
the  Inns  of  Chancery,  goes  with  two  students  of  the 
same  Inn  of  Court  to  the  Inn  of  Chancery,  where 
he  is  appointed  to  read,  and  there  meet  him  com- 
monly two  of  each  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who, 
sitting  as  the  benchers  do  in  the  Inns  of  Court  at 
their  moots,  they  argue  and  hear  the  case.  In 
the  term  time,  the  only  exercises  of  learning  are 
arguing    and    debating    cases    after   dinner   and 
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mooting  after  supper,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  vacations." 

In  order  to  train  the  students  in  the  art  of 
debate  and  speech  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
those  selected  for  the  exercise  were  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  subject  of  discussion  until  the 
moment  arrived  for  argument.  The  way  in 
which  the  reader  arranged  this  was  to  prepare 
the  statement  of  the  case  and  lay  it  folded  upon 
the  principal  salt  cellar  before  the  meal,  only  to 
be  opened  when  the  repast  was  finished.  Nobody 
was  allowed  to  inspect  the  document  previously, 
under  no  less  a  penalty  than  that  of  being  expelled 
from  the  worshipful  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

Bolts  were  similar  to  moots,  although  not  con- 
sidered such  high  exercises  in  legal  training,  and 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  private  colloquial 
arguments  which  took  place  before  a  bencher 
and  two  barristers.  These  exercises  were  called 
"  Boltas  Mootes  and  putting  of  cases,"  being 
meetings  for  discussion,  that  is  bolting,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  thrashing  out  a  case  submitted  for 
argument.  Thus  in  Coriolanus,  Act  III,  scene  i, 
Menenius  Agrippa  declares  of  his  friend  : — 

"  He  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  schooled 
In  bolted  language  ;  meal  and  bran  together, 
He  throws  without  distinction." 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  term  is  in  analogy 
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to  the  **  bolting  "  or  sifting  of  meal  through  a  bag. 

The  condition  of  a  call  to  the  bar  as  an  utter 
barrister  was  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  the 
students  having  argued  twice  at  the  grand 
Moots  in  the  Hall,  twice  at  Moots  in 
an  Inn  of  Chancery,  and  twice  on  the  bench 
{scamnum)  in  the  library.  He  was  then  sworn 
*' openly  at  the  cupboard  in  the  Hall  "  of  his  Inn 
of  Court  and  allowed  his  degree.  Thus,  as  Stow 
says,  "  by  continuing  the  space  of  seven  years  or 
thereabouts,  they  frequent  readings,  meetings, 
boltings,  and  other  learned  exercises,  whereby 
growing  ripe  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
approved  withal  to  be  of  honest  conversation, 
they  are  either  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
benchers  or  readers,  being  of  the  most  ancient 
grave  and  judicial  men  of  every  Inn  of  the  Court, 
or  by  the  special  privilege  of  the  present  reader, 
there  selected  and  called  to  the  degree  of  utter 
barristers  and  so  enabled  to  be  common  counsel- 
lors and  to  practice  the  law  both  in  their  chambers 
and  at  the  bars." 

Finally,  after  some  i6  years  from  his  call  to  the 
bar,  the  barrister  was  admitted  to  the  grand 
company  of  ancients. 

The  control  and  ruling  of  Staple  Inn  was  vested 
in  a  principal  who  was  elected  every  third  year, 
a  pensioner,  said  at  one  time  to  have  had  the 
agreeable  privilege  of  holding  his  office  (fortunate 
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one)  '*  at  his  own  discretion,"  and  a  council  of  ii 
members  or  ancients  whose  number  was  kept  up 
from  time  to  time  by  election  from  the  junior 
members.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  a 
reader  chosen  by  the  members  out  of  three  names 
submitted  by  Gray's  Inn,  one  of  which  had  to  be 
selected.  When  appointed,  he  did  not  apparently 
interfere  with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Inn, 
although  he  took  precedence  of  the  principal. 
The  pensioner,  corresponding  much  to  what  we 
term  the  bursar  of  a  college,  was  elected  by  the 
ancients.  His  duty  was  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
the  Inn,  make  out  the  admissions  and  receive  the 
rents  of  the  chambers,  and  fines,  &c.  In  the  past  he 
was  accustomed  on  election  to  present  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  to  the  principal  and  ancients.  This, 
however,  as  time  went  on,  was  commuted  for  an 
extra  contribution  to  the  dinner  table. 

The  fact  of  a  junior  being  elected  an  ancient 
was  first  conveyed  to  him  by  his  being  invited  to 
take  a  place  amongst  the  ancients  at  their  own 
table,  which  was  on  the  dais  above  the  salt  cellar 
in  the  Hall.  A  specific  attire  was  also  necessary, 
and  the  following  description  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery  in  1761  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  how 
matters  were  with  them  at  that  date.  I  extract 
it  verbatim  from  an  interesting  old  Gazeteer 
entitled  "  London  and  Its  Environs  Described, 
containing    an    account    of    whatever    is    most 
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remarkable  for  Grandeur,  Elegance,  Curiosity,  or 
Use  in  the  City  and  twenty  miles  round  it  "  : — 

"  The  Colleges  of  the  professors  and  students 
of  the  municipal  and  common  law  are  stiled 
Inns,  an  old  English  word  formerly  used  for  the 
houses  of  noblemen,  bishops,  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished rank.  The  eight  Inns  of  Chancery 
were  probably  thus  denominated  from  there 
dwelling  in  them  such  clerks  as  chiefly  studied 
the  forming  of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged 
to  the  cursitors  who  are  officers  in  Chancery." 
"Staple's  Inn, "asit  was  termed,  is  specified  amongst 
others,  and  the  description  continues  thus  : — 

"  These  were  formerly  considered  as  preparatory 
colleges  for  younger  students,  many  of  whom 
were  entered  here  before  they  were  admitted 
into  the  Inns  of  Court  ;  but  now  (1761)  they 
are  for  the  most  part  taken  up  by  Attornies, 
Solicitors  and  Clerks  who  have  separate 
chambers,  and  their  diet  at  a  very  easy  rate  in 
an  hall  together,  where  they  are  obliged  to 
appear  in  grave  long  robes,  and  black  round, 
knit  caps." 

The  wearing  of  "knit  caps"  long  since  fell 
into  desuetude,  but  up  to  1883  the  ancients  dined 
in  gowns  of  silk,  the  juniors  being  attired  in 
mazarine  or  "  stuff,"  the  one  who  offended  by 
attending  at  dinner  without  his  "grave  long  robe," 
or   leaving   the  hall  without  removing  it,  being 
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penalised  in  a  dozen  of  wine,  which  was  also 
levied  to  the  last,  on  taking  up  the  membership 
of  the  Inn,  and  likewise  on  those  of  the  Society 
who  subsequently  ventured  to  marry. 

It  would  seem  that  external  appearances  in  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century  were  of  small  account, 
for  our  Gazeteer  continues  : — 

*'  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  that 
strangers  are  apt  to  be  disgusted  at  the  nastiness 
of  the  walls,  and  the  dirt  and  filth  observable  on 
all  the  stairs  and  public  passages  leading  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  where  everything 
seems  neglected  and  generally  out  of  repair  ;  but 
on  stepping  into  the  chambers  one  is  surprised  to 
see  so  remarkable  a  contrast  ;  to  observe  the 
utmost  neatness  reign  there  and  the  most  hand- 
some and  commodious  rooms,  adorned  with  great 
elegance." 

In  1855  there  were  tight  ancients  and  twelve 
juniors,  and  the  Association  was  styled  "  The 
Principal  Ancients  and  Juniors  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Staple  Inn." 

Full  powers  of  suspension  and  fining  appear 
in  the  older  days  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
authorities  of  Gray's  Inn  over  the  ancients  of 
Staple  Inn  and  their  colleagues,  as  appears  from 
the  following  extracts  of  the  Pension  Book  of 
Gray's  Inn,  June  25th,  1596  :  "  After  debate  it 
was  agreed  that  the  bench  of  Gray's  Inn  have 
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jurisdiction  to  displace  a  Principall  of  Staple  Inn 
for  misgovernment ;  "  and  on  November  5th,  1596, 
Mr.  Fryer,  the  late  "Principall  of  Staple  Inn," 
who  had  been  thus  suspended,  was  recalled. 
Again,  nth  June,  1625,  "  Mr.  Tappinger,  Mr. 
Elliott,  Mr.  Taylor,  cited  before  Pension  for 
offences  and  contempt,  they  acknowledge  their 
faults  and  are  received  into  favour  on  payment 
of  fines." 

The  Star  Chamber  in  the  17th  century  seems 
to  have  exerted  itself  as  a  censor  of  the  students 
at  law,  issuing  an  order  to  the  Ancients  and 
Principals  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
to  restrain  those  under  their  guardianship  "from 
being  abroad  from  their  houses  after  six  of  the 
clock  at  night,  unless  there  were  very  grave  and 
urgent  cause,"  and  forbidding  their  carrying  any 
weapons  whatever. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  also  in 
that  of  Mary,  the  beards  of  law  students  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  legislation,  the 
length  thereof  being  restricted  to  a  growth  "  not 
exceeding  three  weeks  whilst  terms  were  being 
kept,"  and  the  students  were  under  the  rank  of  a 
knight.  If  the  beard  were  of  greater  length  than 
a  fortnight's  growth,  a  fine  of  40s.  was  inflicted, 
which  was  doubled  after  every  weekly  warning. 
It  is  said  that  even  this  was  the  subject  of  argu- 
ment between  the  ancients  and  the  students  to  an 
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extraordinary  degree  of  subtlety,  and  someone  has 
had  the  temerity  to  advance  the  theory  that 
the  proclivity  of  certain  legal  minds  for  "  splitting 
hairs "  has  arisen  from  these  quaint  orders  of 
a  sumptuary  nature.  An  instance  of  this 
particular  regulation  actually  being  enforced, 
occurs  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Mr.  Warren 
of  Barnard's  Inn,  who  in  1601  was  fined  £1  6s.  8d. 
*•  for  wearing  his  hat  in  the  hall  and  for  his  long 
hair  and  otherwise  misdemeaning  himself."  Other 
rules  and  conditions  mentioned,  too,  in  connection 
with  Gray's  Inn,  and  no  doubt  promulgated  for  the 
discipline  of  Staple  Inn,  are  distinctly  humourous. 

Thus  on  the  6th  June,  1586,  the  reader 
was  allowed  for  every  week  "  ten  bucks  and  no 
more  "  for  his  sustenance.  But  a  diet  of  venison 
apparently  interfered  with  the  stamina  of  some, 
for  on  the  22nd  November,  1592,  a  certain 
unfortunate  Mr.  Ellys,  an  autumn  reader,  was 
fined  £10  "  for  reading  so  short,"  and  in  twenty 
nobles  for  calling  eight  utter  barristers  when  he 
should  only  have  called  four. 

On  the  30th  January,  1598,  it  was  further 
ordered,  "  to  avoid  disturbance  and  confusion 
of  service,  that  every  gentleman  not  being  of  the 
third  table,  who  should  go  down  to  the  dresser 
either  to  fetch  or  change  his  meat,  or  not 
presently  sit  down  to  his  meat  when  the  servitors 
had  messed  him.  or  take  meat  by  strong  hand  from 
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such  as  should  serve,  was  to  be  put  out  of  commons 
ipso  facto." 

Amongst  other  ancient  constitutions  full  of  un- 
conscious humour,  it  was  also  provided  "  that  no 
fellow  should  attend  at  meals  in  boots  or  spurs, 
nor  was  he  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  nor 
make  any  rude  noise  in  the  hall  at  exercise  or  at 
meal  times,  nor  should  he  wear  his  hat  at  dinner 
or  supper."  Moreover,  by  another  order  of 
Elizabeth's  time  the  cook  was  *'  henceforth  no 
longer  to  provide  calves  heads." 

A  further  most  thoughtful  ordinance  was  "that 
no  fellow  under  the  degree  of  an  ancient, 
might  go  within  the  buttery  to  drink  or  wash 
before  meals." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  rules  and  regulations 
and  similar  ones,  it  would  seem  at  times  that  the 
ancients  were  not  always  equal  to  the  task  of 
ruling  effectually,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Burghley  in  1584  by  those  who 
governed  Gray's  Inn,  to  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Staple  Inn  was  attached. 

This  epistle  suggests  his  Lordship  should  appoint 
one  Thomas  Gary  as  principal  of  Staple  Inn.  It 
is  of  sufficient  interest,  I  think,  to  quote  in  full  as 
it  appears  in  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts : — 

"  Right  honourable  and  o*"  very  goode  Lorde, 
Whereas  by  the  death  of  the  late  Principall  of 
Staple  Inne  ther  is  presently  a  new  election  to 
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be  made  of  an  other  and  having  had  experience 
of  late  tyme  by  reason  of  the  wante  of  learning 
and  goode  government  in  ther  principalis,  The 
houses  of  Chancery  are  grown  to  some  dysorder 
of  lyving ;  and  to  great  decay  of  studie,  not 
regarding  the  authoritie  of  ther  principall  by 
reason  ther  hath  byn  no  such  care  of  election 
heretofore  hadd  as  were  convenient,  being 
altogether  choysen  by  the  voyses  of  the  younge 
gentelmen ;  And  having  had  good  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Cary  a  gentelman  of  o*"  house 
both  for  his  knowledge  in  Law  being  an  utter 
barester  of  good  standing  and  learning  and  for 
his  behaviour  sober  and  dyscrete  We  are  bold 
to  be  humble  suters  unto  yor  good  Lordship 
and  to  Recommende  him  for  a  very  fi.tt  and 
able  man  for  that  place  humbly  entreating 
yo""  favour  in  his  behalfe  unto  the  Societie  of 
that  house  for  the  better  Governement  and 
Increase  of  learning  ther  here  after.  To  make 
choyse  of  him,  thus  seasing  yor  Lordship's 
furder  trouble  we  commit  you  to  the  tuission  of 
the  Highest  whome  we  pray  longe  to  preserve. 
From  Grais  Inne  this  presente  Mondaie  the 
Xlth  of  Maye  1584. 

Yo''  L.,  most  humbly  to  commande, 
Jn  Brograve,  Rauf  Barton, 

Th  Colbye,  John  Kytcheyn, 

Chr  Yelverton,     Richd  Aimger, 
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R.  Kemp,  William  Cardynall, 

WiLLM  Danyell,     Rychard  Shuttlevvorthe, 
Mychaell  Lewys,  Peter  Ffeasant. 
(Addressed)   To  the  right  honorable  and  o"^  \ery 
singular    good     L.    the     L.    Burghley    High 
Treasurer  of  England. 
(Endorsed)     nth    May    1584   The    Readers   and 

Ancients  of  Grayes  Inne. 
Commendation  of  Mr.  Thos.  Cary  to  be 
principall  of  Staple  Inne." 
Let  us  hope  that  this  letter  had  its  desired 
effect,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Cary  being  elected 
"  principall,"  was  found  by  Staple  Inn  to  be  of 
**  good  standing  and  learning  and  for  hys  behaviour 
sober  and  dyscrete." 

With  regard  to  Burleigh  himself,  I  feel  I  cannot 
pass  on  without  a  slight  digression  to  describe  a 
choice  incident  of  his  early  days. 

Thus  then  for  his  historian.  "  A  mad  companion 
having  enticed  him  (Burleigh)  to  play,  he  in 
a  short  time  lost  all  his  money  bedding  and  books 
to  his  companion,  having  never  used  play  before. 
And  being  afterwards  among  his  other  company 
he  told  them  how  such  a  one  had  misled  him 
saying  he  would  presently  have  a  device  to  be 
even  with  him.  And  with  a  long  trouke  he 
made  a  hole  in  the  wall  near  his  playfellow's 
bedhead  and  in  a  fearful  voice  spake  thus  through 
the  trouke,  "  O  mortal  man  repent,  repent,  of  thy 
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horrid  time  consumed  in  play  cozenage  and 
lewdness  or  else  thou  art  damned  and  canst  not 
be  saved."  Which  being  spoken  at  midnight, 
when  he  was  all  alone,  so  amazed  him  as  drove 
him  into  a  sweat  for  fear.  Most  penitent  and 
heavy  the  next  day  in  presence  of  the  youths 
he  told  with  trembling  what  a  fearful  voice  spake 
to  him  at  midnight,  vowing  never  to  play  again 
and  calling  for  Mr.  Cecil,  asked  him  forgiveness 
on  his  knees  and  restored  him  all  his  money, 
bedding  and  books.  So  two  gamesters  were  thus 
reclaimed  with  this  merry  device  and  never 
played  more.  Many  other  the  like  merry  jests 
I  have  heard  him  tell  too  long  to  be  here  noted." 
At  one  time  the  Irish  students  appear  to  have 
caused  the  worthy  Principal  of  Staple  Inn  some 
little  anxiety,  for  they  formed  the  subject  of  a 
special  report  from  him  to  the  reader  of  Gray's 
Inn.  The  original  is  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
papers  (Ireland)  of  the  time  of  James  I,  A.D. 
1615-1625.  I  set  it  out  in  full,  for  the  delightful 
quaintness  of  expression  is  too  good  to  be  lost. 

"  There  has  not  been  in  commons  in  Staple  Inn 
which  are  as  yet  of  that  house,  any  more  Irish- 
men at  any  time  within  these  three  years  but 
these  which  are  here  named. 

I.     Charles  Egan,  gent,  went  into  Ireland  (as 

far  as  he  can  learn)  about  five  weeks 

past. 
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II.  Christopher  Verdon,  gent,  lies  in  this  City 

and  is,  as  he  hears,  at  Balls  Ordinary 
in  Fleet  Street,  most  ordinarily. 

III.  Edward    Tafe    (Taaffe)    of     Cookstone, 

County  of  Louth  in  Ireland,  gent.  He 
cannot  learn  whether  he  be  in  England 
or  in  Ireland. 

IV.  Thomas    Roache,    gent,    he  lies  in   High 

Holborn,  but  has  not  been  in  Commons 
these  six  weeks. 

Thomas  Shore, 

Principal. 
To  the  Worshipful  the  Reader  -^ 

of  Gray's  Inn." 
The  reader  will  have  probably  noticed  how  in 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  I  have  referred  to 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Attorneys  and 
Solicitors  with  regard  to  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 
That  their  status  was  recognized  in  the  rise  of  these 
Inns  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt ;  but  in  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  they  were  forbidden 
to  become  members  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 

In  the  "  Orders  for  the  formation  and  better 
goverment  of  the  Innes  of  Court  and  Chancery," 
set  down  the  7th  November,  1615,  the  4th 
regulation  runs  thus  : — 

"  For  that  there  ought  always  to  be  preserved  a 
difference  between  a  counsellor  at  law,  which  is 
the   principal   person   next    unto  sergeants    and 
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judges  in  administration  of  justice,  and  attorneys 
and  solicitors,  which  are  but  ministerial  persons, 
and  of  an  inferior  nature,  therefore  it  is  ordered 
that  from  henceforth  no  common  attorney  or 
solicitor  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  four 
Innes  of  Court." 

But  in  the  early  days  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
(1629)  it  was  apparently  no  longer  an  essential 
custom  for  a  law  student  to  be  entered  on  com- 
mencing his  studies,  at  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  for 
he  on  leaving  the  University  at  Oxford  was 
received  at  Lincoln's  Inn  by  a  leap,  as  it  were, 
over  the  preliminary  apprenticeship  or  novitiate 
at  a  Chancery  Inn,  owing  it  seems  to  the  cavalier 
reception  afforded  at  that  time  to  students  con- 
templating the  career  of  a  barrister,  by  the 
solicitors  and  attorneys  still  in  the  Chancery 
Inns,  smarting  from  the  above  enactments. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Ordering  of  the  *'  Voluntaries"  In 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery. 

Interesting  items  with  regard  to  the  early  "volun- 
teer movement  "  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 
directions  termed  : — 

"  Orders  conceived  for  the  settling  and 
establishing  of  the  Company  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  Chancery  in  their  exercises 
of  Military  Discipline  "  (Temp.  Jac). 

FOR    MATTER    OF    RELIGION. 

1.  First  that  none  be  admitted  but  such  as  are 
well  affected  in  Religion. 

2.  If  anyone  be  a  common  swearer  or  quarreller 
and  will  not  be  reformed,  he  shall  be  cashiered. 

FOR    THE    COMMON    WEAL. 

1.  First,  that  their  Arms  be  not  in  their  own 
custody  but  kept  in  some  fitting  place  between 
times  of  exercise. 

2.  Next,  that  their  times  of  exercise  be  limited 
both  for  Term  and  Vacation  respectively. 

FOR    THEIR    GOVERNMENT. 

I.      First,  that  the  Benchers  set  forth  and  appro- 
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priate  what  Houses  shall    be  of  the  King's 
Patronage  and  what  of  the  Princes. 

2.  That  for  matters  of  great  weight  the  Benchers 
determine,  and  for  matters  of  less  weight  in 
time  or  place  of  Exercise,  twelve  of  the  dis- 
creetest  young  gentlemen  chosen  out  of  all 
the  Houses  shall  together  with  the  Captain 
determine. 

3.  Next,  that  for  priority  place  every  House 
give  their  own  gentlemen  their  rank,  and  that 
the  Houses  take  place  first  by  chance  of  the 
Dice,  and  afterwards  by  course  and  turn. 

4.  Next,  that  the  Officers  be  chosen  by  their 
Captain. 

FOR    THE    CHARGE. 

1.  The  piece  of  ground  for  exercise  to  contain 
four  Acres  with  the  closing  of  it,  if  such  a 
piece  already  enclosed  may  not  be  found. 

2.  Next,  the  arms  of  the  Musquitier  which  must 
be  light  and  fitting,  £3. 

3.  Next,  the  arms  of  the  Pikequere,  £4. 

4.  Next,  the  charge  of  admission  of  every  one 
into  these  Bonds,  what  themselves  think  fit. 

5.  Next,  for  dressing  and  keeping  of  their  arms, 
some  reasonable  allowance  to  be  given  to  an 
Armourer. 

6.  Next,  for  the  Captains  and  other  Officers, 
such  allowance  as  the  Gentlemen  shall  think 
fit. 
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And  it  is  intended  that  no  gentlemen  are 
to  be  enjoyned  to  exercise  in  this  kind  but 
such  as  shall  voluntarily  offer  themselves  to 
be  tolerated  to  do  it  at  their  own  voluntary 
charge . 

And  as  for  the  number  of  600  it  is  not 
enjoyned  but  a  number  limited  beyond  which 
they  shall  not  exceed. 

And  if  the  Benchers  finding  this  exercise 
shall  no  way  withdraw  young  gentlemen  from 
their  studies,  being  moderately  used,  but  fill 
up  that  time  which  would  otherwise  be 
worse  spent,  and  manifold  other  benefits 
shall  arise  thereby,  shall  be  pleased  to  advise 
of  a  further  allowance  to  the  Officers,  to  be 
made  out  of  the  Houses,  it  will  give  them 
the  greatest  livelihood  and  encouragement 
and  if  they  be  not  pleased  so  to  do,  they  only 
pray  the  toleration  of  voluntaries  {ut  antea). 
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The  Surroundings  and  Structure  of 
Staple  Inn 

And  now  before  I  speak  of  the  worthies  with  whom 
Staple  Inn  is  more  particularly  associated,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  its  buildings.  From 
the  reprint  of  a  part  of  Aggas'  Map  of  London 
in  the  i6th  Century  there  is  no  doubt  Staple  Inn 
in  its  earlier  days  possessed  a  charm  of  its  own 
as  much  in  its  surroundings  then  as  in  its  individual 
characteristics  at  the  present  time.  Rightly 
termed  a  suburb  of  London  in  the  years  gone  by, 
and  at  one  time  close  to  a  country  road  where 
Chancery  Lane  now  stands,  situate  on  the  summit 
of  a  grassy  hill  rising  from  the  Fleet  and  the  road 
now  called  Fleet  Street,  Staple  Inn  originally  stood 
intersected  by  paths  leading  across  the  meadows 
to  Shoe  Lane  (then  called  The  Show  Well),  Fleet 
Street,  and  Chancery  Lane,  and  fronting  direct  on  a 
roadway  and  expansive  open  spaces  extending  to 
the  ancient  manor  house  of  Portpoole,  whilst  lower 
down,  the  bourne  in  the  hole  ran  its  swift  course 
onwards   into   the    dignity    of   the    Fleet   River. 
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Hard  by,  near  the  top  of  Chancery  Lane  stood 
the  imposing  group  of  Norman  buildings,  erected 
by  the  Knight  Templars  in  1118,  and  called  the 
Old  Temple,  serving  as  their  home  until  in  1185 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  *'  New  Temple  " 
opposite  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane. 

In  connection  with  this  high  road  of  the 
lawyers  it  is  curious  to  find  that  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I,  Chancery  Lane,  or  Chancellars  Lane 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  so  foul  and  dirty 
that  John  Briton,  Custos  of  London,  had  it  barred 
up  to  prevent  injury  to  passers  by,  the  bar  being 
retained  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  for  many 
years  subsequently.  Then,  however,  an  enquiry 
was  held  with  the  result  that  it  was  removed, 
the  report  running  thus  : — 

"  Afterwards,  however,  upon  an  inquisition 
being  made  of  the  annoyances  of  London,  the 
inquest  presented  that  John,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
ten  years  past,  stopped  up  a  certain  lane,  called 
Chancellor's  Lane,  levanda  ibid,  duas  stapulas  cum 
una  harra^  whereby  men  with  carts  and  other 
carriages  could  not  pass.  And  the  Bishop 
answered,  that  John  Briton,  while  custos  of 
London,  for  that  the  said  lane  was  so  dirty  that 
no  man  could  pass,  set  up  the  said  staples  and 
bar,  ad  viam  illam  defutand. ;  and  he  granted  that 
what  was  an  annoyance  should  be  taken  away ; 
which  was  done  by  the  sheriff  accordingly." 
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The  thoroughfare,  however,  still  remained  a 
nuisance  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  when, 
in  1541,  a  statute  was  passed  ordering  certain 
streets  to  be  paved  with  stone  in  view  of  their 
being  *'  very  foul  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs, 
very  perilous  and  noyous  as  well  for  the  King's 
subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foot  and  with 
carriages." 

Amongst  these  streets  was  that  part  of  Chancery 
Lane  thus  described :  "  From  the  bars  beside  the 
Rolls,  lately  set  up  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
unto  the  said  highway  in  Holborn."  The  latter 
A\'as  also  paved,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  same 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  principal  approaches  to 
Staple  Inn  being  thus  made  passable  at  the  same 
period. 

Later  (in  1598)  further  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  the  Inn  itself  were  made,  eliciting  from 
Sir  George  Buc  the  eulogistic  terms  I  have 
already  quoted  (p.  36). 

But  ere  we  pass  through  the  portals  of  the 
"  fayrest  Inne  of  Chancerie,"  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  grand  old  roofs  in  rich  assortment  of  gables 
which,  grouped  in  profusion,  break  up  the  emin- 
ently commercial  and  commonplace  appearance 
of  High  Holborn,  as  we  look  upon  it  from  Gray's 
Inn  Lane.  This  prospect  surely  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  to  the  most  ordinary  and  prosaic  of 
mortals   and   invest   with   interest  even  to   the 
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unimaginative,  the  beautiful  old   buildings  which 

all  lovers  of  archaeology'  and  architecture  cannot 

fail  to  keenly  appreciate.     As  we  cross  the  road 

and  stand  within  the  porch,  too,  a  remembrance 

of  the  old  times  comes   in  the  quaintly   worded 

notice  which  meets  the  eye  in  the  inner  archway  : 

"  The  Porter  has  Orders  to  prevent 

Old  Clothes  Men  and  others  from  calling  articles 

for  sale,  also  Rude  Children  playing,  &c. 

No  horses  allowed  within  this  Inn." 

Malcolm  in  his  "Londinium  Redivivum"  (1803) 
gives  us  this  description  of  the  old  place.  "  The 
entrance  to  Staple  Inn  is  through  an  arch  in  the 
houses  facing  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  Those  houses 
are  very  ancient,  of  timber  or  plaster,  and 
were  probably  built  between  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI  and  James  I.  The  Court,  Garden 
and  Hall,  have  each  their  claims  to  notice  and 
some  share  of  approbation.  The  first  is  clean, 
dry  and  pleasant,  the  second  prettily  disposed 
with  trees  and  walks,  and  the  hall  has  four 
buttresses  of  four  graduations  with  angular 
mullioned  windows,  and  an  enriched  Gothic  door, 
shaded  in  rather  a  picturesque  way  by  shrubs 
and  foliage."  This  enriched  Gothic  door,  men- 
tioned by  Malcolm,  bears  the  date  1753,  with  the 
initials  of  Thomas  Leach,  Principal,  and  has  been 
pointed  out  as  a  very  good  specimen  of  what  is 
termed  "  Churchwarden's  Gothic." 

In  connection  with  the  style  of  the  place  there 
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is  certainly  a  remarkable  combination  of  various 
architectural  specimens  of  the  Elizabethan,  Stuart, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Georgian  periods  standing 
together,  whilst  the  initials  of  successive 
principals,  with  the  dates  of  their  rule  above  the 
doors,  mark  the  silent  passing  of  time  over  the 
venerable  buildings  thus  grouped  together. 

Entering  Staple  Inn  by  Southampton  Buildings 
from  Chancery  Lane,  we  go  by  the  night  porter's 
lodge  through  a  gateway  of  iron,  said  at  one  time 
to  be  gilded,  and  find  ourselves  upon  a  terrace,  to 
the  right  of  which  are  buildings  used  for  various 
government  offices  during  the  last  60  years,  from 
the  Taxing  Masters  in  Chancery  to  the  new 
Patent  Office.  These  buildings  were  completed 
in  1843,  and  have  been  pronounced  as  of  "  the 
purest  style  of  James  L"  From  the  terrace  a 
very  charming  and  picturesque  view  is  afforded 
towards  the  left  of  the  Hall  of  the  Inn,  with  its 
lawn  and  trees  in  the  foreground,  where  it  is  said 
at  one  time  the  City  Trumpeters  used  to  discourse 
music  in  Hilary  Term. 

The  prospect  coming  upon  one  after  the  rush 
and  bustle  of  Chancery  Lane,  imparts  a  delightful 
sense  of  rest  and  quiet  both  to  eye  and  mind  as 
we  look  upon  this,  almost  the  last  relic  of  London 
of  the  old  world  time,  when  work  went  slowly 
and  sometimes,  at  least,  was  done  more  thoroughly 
than  in  the   whirl  and  turmoil  of  the  twentieth 
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century,  whilst  the  clock  and  turret  rising  over 
the  Hall  complete  in  a  fitting  and  interesting 
manner  the  picturesque  scene  before  us.  This 
turret  has  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  London.  The  clock  itself  beneath,  is  of 
ancient  date,  except  as  to  the  two  faces,  which 
are  relatively  modern,  having  been  set  up  in  place 
of  more  ancient  dials,  about  120  years  ago.  This 
was  due  to  the  hands  on  the  previous  dials  coming 
to  a  deadlock  at  the  figures  8  and  6,  which  coin- 
cidence forthwith  evoked  the  following  rhyming 
jibe  at  the  lawyers  : — 

♦'  The  Ancients'  ancient  clock  was  stopped, 
Stopped  by  the  hand  of  fate  ; 
The  fingers  stood  (of  course  they  would) 
Stuck  fast  at  '  six  and  eight.'  " 

And  now  let  us  shortlv  consider  the  interior  of 
the  hall. 

Taking  the  roof  first,  we  observe  the  aperture 
in  the  centre  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  served  the 
purpose  of  a  chimney  in  the  old  days  when  a  fire 
beneath  was  the  only  method  of  warming 
the  place.  This  hole,  termed  a  Louvre,  is  now 
covered  with  glass.  The  roof  is  constructed 
of  oak  and,  as  described  by  Samuel  Ireland  in 
1800,  "  is  supported  by  five  principal  beams  framed 
with  Gothic  ribs  of  oak  and  enriched  with 
grotesque  ornament,  and  the  end  of  the  posts 
are  all  carved  and  moulded   with   drops   in   the 
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same  style.  On  the  lower  short  beams  of  the 
spandrils  of  the  roof  are  placed  upright  orna- 
ments of  a  grotesque  zigzag  character,  differing 
from  any  even  of  the  most  unmeaning  decora- 
tions of  the  most  tasteless  period." 

Now  these  "  upright  ornaments  "  have  certainly 
been  also  treated  with  contempt  by  architects, 
even  to  the  extent  of  likening  them  in  derision  to 
the  fetish  of  a  New  Zealander,  and  the  curious  fact 
occurs  that  many  acquainted  with  New  Zealand 
have  emphatically  stated  that  the  upright  orna- 
ments in  question  actually  are  fetishes  carved  by 
Maoris.  How  they  came  there  I  cannot  tell,  and 
I  merely  mention  it  as  we  continue  our  in- 
spection of  the  hall.  The  panelling  is  of  oak, 
and  along  its  sides  are  placed  benches  of  the 
same  wood  which  were  used  at  one  time  for  dining 
in  term  and  to  seat  the  legal  audience  before 
whom  readings,  moots,  and  bolts  were  held.  On 
the  dais  at  the  end  of  the  hall  opposite  to  the 
entrance,  stood  the  table  whereat  the  ancients 
dined,  and  an  invitation  to  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  first  intimation  a  junior  had 
of  his  election  to  the  membership  of  their  venerable 
conclave.  Facing  the  dais  on  the  west  is  the 
gallery  of  the  musicians,  which  at  one  time  could 
only  be  gained  by  a  ladder. 

Formerly  there  were  in  the  Hall  amongst  its 
other  ornaments  a  few  portraits,  including  those  of 
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K\ni^  Charles  II,  Queen  Anne,  Lord  Macclesfield, 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  and  Lord  Camden. 
Concerning  that  of  Charles  II,  I  quote  Ireland's 
comment  as  to  its  position. 

"  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  portrait  of 
Charles  II.  But  the  Society  have  so  placed 
him  behind  the  clock  that  they  either  appear 
ashamed  to  show  the  Merry  Monarch,  or  con- 
ceive that  he  ou^ht  to  be  ashamed  to  show 
himself. 

"  rhe  picture  is  placed  in  what  is  called  the 
Music  Gallery,  where  no  sound  is,  I  believe, 
ever  heard  but  the  clicking  of  an  enormous 
larjc^e  clock." 

Busts  of  the  twelve  Cassars  at  one  time  occupied 
prominent  positions  on  brackets  round  the  hall. 
The\'  were  given  to  the  Society  by  one  of  the 
ancients  who  travelled  with  them  from  Italy, 
and,  as  Ireland  cautiously  said,  "  they  might  be 
considered  as  ornaments,  though  heavy  ones." 

The  case  of  the  clock  is  exceptionallv  fine  and 
is  attributed  to  Grinling  Gibbons  which  the 
delicacy  of  the  design  seems  fullv  to  warrant. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Hall  are  as  follows  : — 

From  the  east  wall  to  the  screen  the  length 
runs  to  47  feet,  or,  if  to  the  wall  in  the  rear  of 
the  gallery,  54  feet  ;  whilst  the  width  is  29  feet 
in  the  Hall  itself,  and  on  the  dais  to  the  oriel 
window  35  feet. 
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Turning  to  the  stained  glass  windows,  the 
earhest  in  date  of  any  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  from  different  sources,  may  be  placed 
at  1500,  which  would  possibly  apply  to  the  panels 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  lights  in  both  the 
windows  on  the  south  towards  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  These,  it  has  been  suggested,  have  been 
constructed  from  fragments  of  other  windows,  a 
theory  which  certainly  appears  tenable  on  close 
inspection,  especially  of  the  window  nearer  the 
dais.  The  red  rose  in  the  other  panel  has  been 
claimed  as  the  royal  badge,  as  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  opinions  may  reasonably  be 
divided. 

The  southern  window  by  the  dais  is  certainly 
more  interesting,  containing,  as  it  does,  three 
panels  of  royal  arms,  five  of  judges  who  were  at 
one  time  members  of  Staple  Inn,  and  one  of  a 
principal  of  the  Inn  of  a  relatively  recent  date. 

On  the  first  shield  of  the  royal  arms  there  are 
quartered  those  of  France  and  England,  and 
perhaps  this  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  those 
adjoining.  The  second  panel,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  James  I  (1603),  the  arms  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  being  quartered  with  those 
of  France  and  England.  At  the  foot  is  the  motto 
"Beati  pacifici" — "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers," 
which  was  only  used  by  James  I,  and  possibly 
may  have  been  added  to  the  window  in  delicate 
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or     ironical     allusion     to    the     genii     lociy     the 
practitioners  on  the  spot. 

In  the  next  division  is  the  badge  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  judging  from  the  date,  1618,  must 
have  been  Charles  I  of  future  years. 

The  prosperity  of  Staple  Inn  was  evidently  at 
its  height  at  this  time,  for  the  arms  of  three  judges 
of  the  reign  of  James  I  also  appear  in  the  win- 
dows, namely,  Sir  Richard  Hutton  of  the  King's 
Bench  1618,  Sir  Peter  Warburton  of  the  Common 
Pleas  1618,  and  Sir  Thomas  Walmeslev,  whose 
panel,  however,  has  no  date.  The  arms  of  the 
other  Judges  are  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Yates  of 
the  King's  Bench,  dated  1764,  and  Sir  Alan 
Chambre,  Baron  of  Exchequer  and  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas,  dated  1799. 

The  oriel  window  holds  the  armorial  bearings 
of  principals  and  pensioners  of  Staple  Inn  during 
the  past  200  years,  those  of  others  appearing  in 
the  neighbouring  windows,  which  lack  of  space 
prevents  my  discussing  in  detail.  There  is  also 
amongst  the  upper  panels  of  the  oriel  window 
by  the  dais,  the  woolpack  argent  on  a  field  vert, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  below  which  is 
written  "Insignia  Staple  Inn."  In  1665  this  was 
also  painted  on  canvas  at  a  cost  of  £10,  and 
placed  in  the  hall  (pp.  27,  30). 

In  connection  with  the  date  of  the  hall  the 
reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
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initials  R.C.  and  the  date  1581,  are  carved  on  the 
corbel  over  the  oriel  window,  though  they  are 
not  easily  discernible  from  the  floor  of  the  hall 
at  the  present  time.  Notwithstanding  that  there 
is  no  record  of  the  name  of  the  principal  in 
this  particular  year,  this  much  we  know,  that  in 
1582  certain  premises  were  granted  by  the  then 
principal,  one  Reginald  Knight,  with  Richard 
Champion  and  his  fellow  ancients  of  Staple  Inn, 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard  and  others  who  were 
ancients  of  Gray's  Inn,  showing  a  probability 
that  the  initials  R.C.  might  have  been  those  of 
Richard  Champion  as  predecessor  of  Reginald 
Knight  in  the  office  of  principal. 
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CHAPTER   VII 
Staple  Inn  in  Dickens  Land 

Here  let  me  give  you  Charles  Dickens' description 
of  this  Inn,  In  his  own  inimitable  style,  as  it 
appears  in  Edwin  Drood  : — 

"  Behind  the  most  ancient  part  of  Holborn 
where  certain  gabled  houses  some  centuries  of 
age  still  stand  looking  for  the  old  bourne  that 
has  long  run  dry,  is  a  little  nook  composed  of 
two  irregular  quadrangles  called  Staple  Inn.  It 
is  one  of  those  nooks  the  turning  into  which,  out 
of  the  clashing  streets,  imparts  to  the  relieved 
pedestrian  the  sensation  of  having  put  cotton  in 
his  ears  and  velvet  soles  on  his  boots.  It  is  one 
of  those  nooks  where  a  few  smoky  sparrows 
twitter  on  smoky  trees  as  though  they  called  to 
one  another  '  let  us  play  at  country,'  and  where 
a  few  feet  of  garden  mould  and  a  few  yards  of 
gravel  enable  them  to  do  that  refreshing  violence 
to  their  tiny  understandings." 

"  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  those  nooks  which  are 
legal  nooks,  and  it  contains  a  little  hall  with  a 
little  lantern   in   its    roof,  to    what    obstructive 
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purposes   devoted,   and    at   whose  expense,  this 
history  knoweth  not." 

"In  the  days  when  Cloisterham  took  offence  at 
the  existence  of  a  railroad  afar  off  as  menacing 
that  sensitive  constitution  the  property  of  us 
Britons  ;  the  odd  fortune  of  which  sacred  institu- 
tion it  is  to  be  In  exactly  equal  decrees  croaked 
about,  trembled  for,  and  boasted  of,  whatever 
happens  to  anything,  anywhere  In  the  world,  in 
those  days,  no  neighbouring'  architecture  of  lofty 
proportions  had  arisen  to  overshadow  Staple  Inn. 
The  westering  sun  bestowed  bright  glances  on  it, 
and  the  south  west  wind  blew  into  It  unimpeded." 

But  on  other  occasions  Staple  Inn  did  not  wear 
so  pleasant  an  aspect  to  Dickens,  for  thus  he 
speaks  of  it  under  different  circumstances  : 
"  Neither  wind  nor  sun,  however,  favoured 
Staple  Inn  one  December  afternoon  towards  six 
o'clock  when  it  was  filled  with  iog,  and  candles 
shed  murky  and  blurred  rays  through  the 
windows  of  all  Its  then  occupied  sets  of 
chambers  ;  notably  from  a  set  of  chambers  in  a 
corner  house  in  the  little  inner  quadrangle  pre- 
senting in  black  and  white  over  its  ugly  portal 
the  mysterious  inscription 

P 
J         T 

1747 
in  which  set  of  chambers,  never  having  troubled 
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his  head  about  the  inscription  unless  to  bethink 
him  at  odd  times  on  glancing  up  at  it,  that 
haply  it  might  mean  '  Perhaps  John  Thomas  '  or 
*  Perhaps  Joe  Tyler,'  sat  Mr.  Grewgious  writing 
by  his  fire." 

These  Chambers  were  at  No.  lo,  Staple  Inn, 
and  are  still  to  be  seen  there  on  the  left  after 
passing  through  the  second  archway  from 
Holborn  (p.  72).  The  mysterious  inscription  refers 
to  Principal  John  Thomson,  who  presided  for  two 
terms  in  1747,  his  armorial  bearings  being  in  one 
of  the  windows  in  the  Hall  (p.  84). 

Thus  again  does  Dickens  describe  in  "  Edwin 
Drood,"  Mr.  Crisparkle's  visit  to  Neville  Landless 
at  his  chambers, 

*'  He  took  himself  to  Staple  Inn,  but  not  to 
P.J.T.  and  Mr.  Grewgious.  Full  many  a 
creaking  stair  he  climbed  before  he  reached 
some  attic  rooms  in  a  corner,  turned  the  latch 
of  their  unbolted  door,  and  stood  beside  the 
table  of  Neville  Landless.  An  air  of  retreat 
and  solitude  hung  about  the  rooms  and  about 
their  inhabitant.  He  was  much  worn,  and  so 
were  they.  Their  sloping  ceilings,  cumbrous 
rusty  locks  and  grates,  and  heavy  wooden  bins 
and  beams  slowlv  mouldering  withal,  had  a 
prisonous  look,  and  he  had  the  haggard  face  of 
a  prisoner.  Yet  the  sunlight  shone  in  at  the 
ugly  garret  window,  which  had  a  pent-house  to 
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itself  thrust  out  among  the  tiles,  and  on  the 
cracked  and  smoke-blackened  parapet  beyond, 
some  of  the  deluded  sparrows  of  the  place 
rheumatically  hopped,  like  little  feathered 
cripples  who  had  left  their  crutches  in  their 
nests  ;  and  there  was  a  play  of  living  leaves  at 
hand  that  changed  the  air  and  made  an  imper- 
fect sort  of  music  in  it  that  would  have  been 
melody  in  the  country." 

The  sparrows,  whose  predecessors'  rural  aspira- 
tions were  such  an  attraction  to  the  great  novelist, 
still  retain  their  affectation  of  a  rustic  life,  and  In 
the  late  autumn  and  early  spring  the  quadrangle 
resounds  with  their  chirping  and  twittering  as 
they  "  play  at  country  "  just  as  their  ancestors 
did  when  Dickens  came  to  Staple  Inn. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  describing  his  first  visit 
to  London,  says  : — "  I  went  astray  in  Holborn 
through  an  arched  entrance  over  which  was 
Staple  Inn,  and  here  likewise  seemed  to  be 
offices  ;  but  in  a  Court  opening  inwards  from 
this,  there  was  a  surrounding  seclusion  of  quiet 
dwelling  houses,  with  beautiful  green  shrubbery 
and  grass  plots  in  the  Court  and  a  great  many 
sunflowers  in  full  bloom.  The  windows  were 
open,  it  was  a  lovely  summer  afternoon,  and  I 
had  a  sense  that  bees  were  humming  in  the 
Court,  though  this  may  have  been  suggested  by 
my  fancy,  because  the   sound  would  have  been 
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so  well  suited  to  the  scene.  A  boy  was  readinj^ 
at  one  of  the  windows.  Tiiere  was  not  a 
quieter  spot  in  Enjijland  than  this,  and  it  was 
very  strange  to  have  drifted  into  it  so  suddenly 
out  of  the  bustle  and  rumble  of  Holborn  ;  and 
to  lose  all  this  repose  as  suddenly  on  passing 
through  the  arch  of  the  outer  Court.  In  all  the 
hundreds  of  years  since  London  was  built,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  sweep  its  roaring  tide  over 
thai  little  island  of  quiet." 

Dickens'  description  of  Staple  Inn  certainly 
differs  from  that  he  gives  its  neighbour,  Barnard's 
Inn,  which  he  terms  in  "  Great  Expectations,'* 
"  the  dingiest  collection  of  shabby  buildings  ever 
squeezed  together  in  a  rank  corner  as  a  club  for 
tom-cats,"  which,  however,  is  hardiv  deserved 
of  what,  after  all,  is  a  picturesque  little  place. 
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The  Principals  and  Worthies  of 
Staple  Inn 

According  to  the  Roll  of  Admissions  the 
following  may  be  deemed  an  approximately 
accurate  list  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  as 
Principals  since  1717,  beyond  which  date  the  roll 
does  not  extend.  The  admission  fee  was,  it 
seems,  I2s. 

Where  their  armorial  bearings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  windows  the  fact  is  Indicated  thus*  : — 
John  Kock  1716 

Edward  Haulsey  1719 

Charles  Turner  1722 


Robert  Jenkms  (or  Jenkyi 

i)*i725 

3  terms 

Thomas  Warde* 

1734 

4  terms 

John  Thompson* 

1747 

2  terms 

Thomas  Leech 

1753 

3  terms 

John  Cowper* 

1762 

Wm.  Ward* 

1763 

Wm.  Townsend* 

1772 

Henry  Mason* 

1775 

Samuel  Denison* 

1776 

Thomas  Eames* 

1777 
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Robert  Kelham  1784 

\Vm.  Townsend  1787 

Hutton  Wood*  1814 

Wm.  Kirkby*  18 17 

John  Windus*  1820 

Thomas  Wilson*  1823 

Joseph  Bicknell*  1826 

Thomas  Ireland*  1829 

George  Chilton  1833 

Cobbett  Derby*  1835 

Edvvd.  Rowland  Pickering*  1838 
Hugh  Wood*  1841 

Edward  Chester*  1844 

Richd.  B.  Armstrong*  1847 

George  M.  Gray*  1850 

George  Chilton*  1852 
Andrew  Snape  Thorndike*    1853 

Wm.  Sharpe*  1856 

Edward  Walmesley*  1859 

John  Cross*  1862 

Henry  S.  Pownall*  1865 

Arthur  P.  Pickering*  1868 

Ewart  S.  Mounsey*  1874 

Wm.  Sharp*  1877 

Edward  Walmesley*  1880 

F.  C.  Domville  Smythe  1884 

Concerning  the  Judges  whose  armorial  bearings 

are  emblazoned  in  the  stained  glass  window  set 

up  on   the   south   side   of    the  Hall,   and   whose 
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biographies  are  given  in  considerable  detail  by 
Mr.  Foss,  Sir  Richard  Hutton  assuredly  deserves 
our  attention  as  one  of  the  worthiest  amongst  the 
worthies  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  He  was 
born  at  Penrith,  Cumberland,  in  1560,  and  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  adopted  the  study  of  divinity, 
which,  however,  through  the  persuasion  of  friends, 
he  subsequently  renounced  in  favour  of  the  law, 
and  about  1578  he  became  a  member  of  the 
ancient  and  honourable  Society  of  Staple  Inn. 
Below  his  armorial  bearings  in  the  south  window 
of  Staple  Inn  Hall  is  this  inscription  :  "  Miles 
unus  Just,  de  Coi.  Banco  quondam  hujus 
Hospicii  1618." 

Thence  he  passed  to  Gray's  Inn  in  1580,  being 
called  to  the  bar  on  June  i6th,  1586,  and  taking 
his  degree  of  sergeant  in  1603,  when  he  was  also 
knighted. 

In  161 7  he  became  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon's 
address  to  him  on  this  occasion  certainly  con- 
tained some  very  pithy  points,  as  for  instance 
*'  that  he  should  be  a  light  to  jurors  to  open  their 
eyes  but  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  by  the  nose  ;  " 
"  that  his  speech  be  with  gravity  as  one  of  the 
sages  of  the  law,  and  not  talkative,  nor  with 
impertinent  flying  out  to  show  learning." 

On  Charles  I  coming  to  the  throne,  Sir  Richard 
Hutton  was  Senior  Judge  of    the  Court,  and  so 
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/5freat  was  the  confidence  felt  in  his  probity  and 
understanding  in  this  capacity,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  for  almost  a  year  to  appoint 
a  successor  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  In  1632  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  Bishopric  of  Durham  whilst  the 
see  was  in  the  King's  possession. 

On  Sir  John  Finch  seeking  the  separate  opinion 
of  each  judge  with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of 
levying  the  tax  known  as  Ship  Money,  Sir 
Richard  Hutton  absolutely  declined  to  assent  to 
its  legality.  Subsequently  on  being  asked  to  si^^fn 
the  joint  opinion  which  his  colleagues  had  given 
pronouncing  in  favour  of  this  tax,  he  did  so,  but 
only  to  state  in  explicit  terms  when,  later  on, 
Hampden's  case  came  before  him  as  judge  in 
1637,  that  he  had  so  signed  for  the  sake  of 
conformity  with  the  majoritv,  adding  that, 
personally,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  it, 
setting  forth  his  reasons,  to  use  his  own  words 
"  with  as  much  perspicuity  as  those  imperfections 
which  attend  my  age  (he  was  then  77)  will  give 
me  leave." 

Notwithstanding  this,  King  Charles  himself 
called  him  "  The  honest  Judge,"  a  title  confirmed 
in  all  directions,  except  perhaps  amongst  a  few 
of  the  clergy  who  were,  or  affected  to  be, 
extremely  agitated  at  this  denial  of  the  King's 
supremacy.      One    of   them,    the    Rev.    Thomas 
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Harrison,  was  so  greatly  moved,  that,  on  Sir 
Richard  Hutton  referring  to  his  views  on  the 
question  of  the  Ship  Money  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Northampton,  the  excited  cleric  loudly  exclaimed 
at  the  bar  of  the  Common  Pleas  "  I  do  accuse 
Mr.  Justice  Hutton  of  high  treason."  This  led 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Harrison,  who  was  fined 
£5,000  and  ordered  to  apologize  in  all  the  Courts 
of  Westminster,  only  clearing  himself  of  this  to 
be,  odd  as  the  position  appears  to  us  nowadays, 
the  unsuccessful  defendant  in  an  action  for 
£10,000  damages  brought  against  him  by  Mr. 
Justice  Hutton  for  the  aspersions  cast  on  the 
latter. 

Sir  Richard  died  at  Sergeant's  Inn,  Chancery 
Lane,  on  February  25th,  1639,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  Reports  of  sundry 
cases  put  together  by  him  were  published  at  his 
decease.  The  character  he  left  behind  him  was, 
according  to  Croke,  that  of  "  A  grave,  learned, 
pious,  and  prudent  Judge,  and  of  great  courage 
and  patience  in  all  his  proceedings."  He  had 
three  sons.  Sir  Richard,  who  fell  fighting  for  the 
King  at  Sherborne  ;  Thomas,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  library  in  Sergeants  Inn  ;  and  Henry, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  John  Cosin, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  appears  to  have  left 
several  daughters. 

Sir  Thomas Walmesley  was  born  about  1537,  and 
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though  also  claimed  as  a  student  for  Barnard's 
Inn,  the  fact  of  his  armorial  bearinj§^s  appearing 
in  the  south  window  of  the  hall  of  Staple  Inn, 
with  the  inscription  "  Thomas  Walmesley,  Miles, 
unus  Just  de  Banco,"  sufficiently  justifies  our  con- 
sidering him  as  a  worthy  of  the  latter.  He 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1559,  and  after  becom- 
ing a  barrister  filled  the  offices  of  governor  and. 
reader  there,  the  latter  in  1578  and  again  in  1580. 

In  connection  with  his  receiving  the  degree  of 
the  coif  as  a  sergeant  at  law,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  Mr.  Justice  Francis  Wyndham  sent  a 
letter  to  Lord  Burleigh  objecting  to  a  Mr.  Margot 
and  Mr.  Walmesley  "  in  respect  of  suspicion  of 
their  religion." 

This  somewhat  vague  opposition  certainly 
failed  as  regarded  Walmesley,  though  apparently 
successful  as  to  Mr.  Margot. 

On  the  loth  May,  1589,  we  find  the  former 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  being 
re-appointed  and  also  knighted  on  King  James 
ascending  the  throne  of  England.  He  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Shuttleworth,  of 
Hackridge  in  Lancashire. 

From  1596  to  1601,  Sir  Thomas  went  on  the 
western  circuit  with  Mr.  Justice  Fenner,  and  very 
interesting  is  his  record  (preserved  amongst  the 
Petre  papers)  of  the  gifts  he  accepted  and  expenses 
he  paid  whilst  thus  engaged. 
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The  custom  at  this  period  was  for  the  Sheriff 
and  Mayor  at  each  assize  to  offer  the  Judges 
provisions  of  various  kinds  in  food  and  drink 
according  to  their  ability.  The  food  consisted  of 
such  diverse  articles  as  "half  a  bucke,"  "one 
mutten,"  "  one  veale,"  capons,  quayles,  conyes, 
herneshawes,  chickings,  guiles,  samons,  soales, 
haddocks,  and  on  a  special  occasion  "  one  redde 
deare  pie." 

Wine  appears  to  have  been  supplied  generally 
without  description  as  to  quantity,  accompanied 
often  by  the  item  "  hoggesheads  of  beare." 

The  upper  classes  of  each  county  also  furnished 
similar  contributions,  amongst  which  we  find  "one 
kidd,"  "  a  pecock,"  "  two  peeces  of  turbett," 
"  one  isle  of  sturgeon,"  "  artychocks  and  peases," 
and  "  XI  suites,"  this  latter  probably  meaning 
eleven  sweets. 

The  "  rewards  "  paid  by  the  judges  for  these 
dainties  ranged  from  sixpence  to  five  shillings  for 
each  item.  Such  living,  too,  seems  to  have  suited 
Sir  Thomas  Walmesley  for  he  retained  office 
some  three  and  twenty  years,  passing  away  on 
November  26th,  1612,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was 
interred  at  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  where  his 
monument,  said  to  be  a  duplicate  of  that  of  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers  in  1642.  It  bore  the 
following  epitaph  : — 
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Tombs  have  their  period,  monuments  decay, 

And  rust  and  ag^e  wear  epitaphs  away  ; 

But  neither  rust  nor  age  nor  time  shall  wear 

Judg-e  Walmesley's  name  that  lies  entombed  here. 

Who  never  did  for  favour  nor  for  awe 

Of  great  men's  frowns,  quit  or  forsake  the  law, 

His  inside  was  his  outside,  he  never  sought 

To  make  fair  showes  of  what  he  never  thought, 

For  well  appear'd  by  his  bold  opinion 

In  that  great  case  styl'd  of  the  Union, 

Deliver'd  openly  in  Parliament, 

How  free  his  heart  and  tongue  together  went, 

When  against  all  the  Judges  he  alone 

Stood  singular  in  his  opinion. 

And  well  King  James,  his  bounty  likewise  there 

His  Justice,  Greatness,  Goodness  did  appeare  ; 

For  though  that  his  opinion  seemed  to  bring 

Some  cross  to  the'  Union  wish'd  for  by  the  King 

Yet,  as  he  thought,  he  freely  spoke  his  minde. 

Neither  with  favour  nor  with  fcare  inclined  : 

He  did  withdraw  no  grace  he  show'd  before 

But  rather  of  his  bounty  added  more. 

For  when  as  old  age  creeping  on  apace 

Made  him  unable  to  supply  his  place. 

Yet  he  continued  by  the  King's  permission 

A  Judge  until  his  death,  still  in  commission 

And  still  received  by  his  special  grace 

His  fee  as  full  as  when  he  serv'd  the  place. 

The  theme  of  this  epitaph  is  in  alkision  to  the 
fact  that  Sir  Thomas  was  one  of  the  Judges  before 
whom  there  came  for  consideration  and  decision 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  "  Tost  Nati,''  that  is, 
the  question  whether  those  born  in  Scotland  after 
the  accession  of  James  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
were,  in  the  latter  country,  to  be  held  as  aliens 
or  natives. 

The  point  arising  so  soon  after  James  had  begun 
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his  reign  over  the  two  kingdoms,  naturally  excited 
the  deepest  interest,  the  King  being  especially 
eager  for  a  formal  declaration  that  by  law  the 
Union  of  the  crowns  effected  a  mutual  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  Post  Nati  in  both  countries.  But  like 
Hutton,  his  illustrious  predecessor  at  Staple  Inn, 
Sir  Thomas  did  not  hesitate, where  conscience  and 
convictions  were  in  question,  to  decide  what  he 
held  to  be  right,  regardless  of  King,  colleagues, 
or  consequences,  for  we  fmd  the  matter  ended 
with  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Tost  Nati,  in 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  twelve  judges 
concurred,  the  record  whereof  runs  thus  : 
**  And  so  these  three  judges  delivered  their 
opinions  openly,  and  the  rest  were  ready  and  did 
affirme  to  be  all  their  opinion,  but  only  Justice 
Walmesley  who  differed  in  the  main  point." 

Sir  Peter  Warburton,  descended  indirectly  from 
the  ancient  families  of  Warburton  and  Arley  in 
Cheshire,  was  born  atNorthwich,  and  commenced 
his  legal  studies  at  Staple  Inn,  where  the 
Warburton  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  south 
window  of  the  Hall  with  the  legend  below, 
"  Petrus  Warburton  Miles,  Unus  Just,  de  coi. 
Banco.  Quondam  huius  Hospicii,  1618."  % 

He  completed  his  career  as  a  student  at 
Lincolns  Inn,  being  entered  as  a  member  there  on 
May  2nd  1561.  From  1584  to  1593  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  sergeant,  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
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lar^e  practice  in  the  county  of  Cheshire.  In  1594 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  Vice- 
Chamberlain  of  Chester.  Later  on,  in  November 
1599  we  fmd  his  name  included  amongst  those 
appointed  as  Commissioners  "  de  schismate 
supprimendo.''  In  November  1600  he  was  made 
a  Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  his  patent  being 
renewed,  and  the  dignity  of  a  knighthood  received 
by  him  from  James  I  on  the  latter's  accession  to 
the  English  throne.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
achieved  any  considerable  distinction  in  his 
judicial  career  there  being  no  report  even  of  his 
judgment  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Tost  Natl. 
It  is  noteworthy  however,  that  through  his 
efforts,  certain  endowments  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Warrington,  which  had  been  misapplied, 
were  restored  to  their  proper  channels.  He  died 
on  September  7th  162 1  at  Grafton  Hall  in 
Cheshire,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Tilston,  the  village  in  which  his  residence 
was  situated. 

Records  still  exist  too,  of  another  Peter 
Warburton  descended  from  the  same  family  as 
the  one  whose  career  we  have  just  considered. 

This  second  Peter  entered  at  Staple  Inn  as  a 
student,  but  whether  the  arms  emblazoned  in 
the  old  hall  were  placed  there  to  his  memory 
or  that  of  his  relative  is  not  quite  clear. 
Like   the  first    Peter     Warburton    he    probably 
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proceeded  subsequently  to  Lincoln's  Inn  where 
several  of  the  Warburton  family  appear  to  have 
completed  their  legal  studies  in  the  past.  The 
first  record  however  that  we  find  of  him  after 
entering  at  Staple  Inn,  is  on  his  emerging  into 
public  life  as  a  judge,  and  being  appointed  to  the 
Chester  Circuit  with  John  Bradshaw  in  1647. 
Two  years  later  we  hear  of  him  sitting  at 
Westminster  as  a  Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
later,  on  the  Upper  Bench,  where  in  1657  one 
Miles  Sindercorne  was  brought  to  trial  for  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Protector. 
Peter  Warburton  probably  died  about  1659. 
From  the  Warburtons  we  pass  to  a  very 
illustrious  Judge  in  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  who  was 
descended  from  an  old  county  family  of  Lanca- 
shire. He  was  born  in  1722,  and  after  his  youthful 
education  at  Manchester  Grammar  School  he 
became  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  where 
through  the  generosity  of  a  relative,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Bootle,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  University 
career  and  pass  to  his  legal  studies,  which  he 
commenced  at  Staple  Inn,  where  his  coat-of- 
arms,  as  in  the  other  instances  I  have  mentioned, 
is  still  to  be  seen  with  the  following  below  the  em- 
blazonment, on  which  are  depicted  three  gates  or 
"  yates,"  as  they  are  still  termed  in  the  north : — 
'  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  Knight,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  late  a  Fellow  of  this 
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Society,  1764  ;  "  the  entry  in  the  Staple  Inn  roll 
of  membership  admissions  bein^  as  follows  : — 
*'  Joseph  Yates,  Gentleman,  was  admitted  into  the 
above-mentioned  Society  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1746." 

From  Staple  Inn  he  passed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
practisin^j  as  a  special  pleader  from  September, 
1748,  to  July,  1753,  when  he  became  a  barrister, 
and  rapidly  created  a  large  practice.  Amongst 
other  celebrated  cases  of  the  day  with  which  he 
was  associated,  he  was  retained  for  the  Crown  in 
1758  on  the  occasion  of  the  Militia  Riots,  and  also 
appeared  against  John  Wilkes  in  1763. 

Hehadpreviously  beenappointed  Kiiig'sCounsel 
for  the  Duchy  of  Lancester  in  1761.  A  signally 
brilliant  successini76owasrecognized  byhis  grate- 
ful clients  in  the  action  presenting  him  with  a  silver 
vase,  on  which  appeared  this  inscription : — 

Jurisconsulto   perito  Joseph  Yates,  ob  auxiliiim  insigne, 
legum  cog-nitoribus  praestitum,  grati  clientes  D.  D.  D. 

Though  but  little  more  than  ten  years  at  the 
bar  when  Sir  Michael  Foster  died,  so  rapid  and 
yet  sound  was  the  reputation  his  ability  had 
earned,  that  the  Judgeship  of  the  King's  Bench 
thus  vacated  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  which 
however  he  only  accepted  after  pressure  from  his 
friends.  His  patent  of  appointment  and  the  honour 
of  knighthood  were  granted  at  the  same  time  on 
January   23rd,    1764.      To    these    was    added   in 
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February  of  the  following  year  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham. 

Associated  with  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  in  addition 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  were  Sir  Thomas 
Denison  and  Sir  John  Eardley,  and  on  their 
removal  by  resignation  and  promotion,  Sir  Joseph 
Yates  became  the  senior  puisne  Judge  in  the 
King's  Bench.  Here,  however,  the  tension 
created  by  Lord  Mansfield's  continued  irritation 
at  any  difference  in  opinion  on  the  part  of  his  col- 
league, at  last  became  so  expressed,  as  to  lead  to 
Sir  Joseph  Yates  removing  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  where,  though  in  a  junior  position, 
he  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  undignified 
altercations  which  had  arisen  during  his  associa- 
tion with  Lord  Mansfield.  The  latter's  conduct 
evoked  a  vigorous  comment  from  Junius,  who, 
writing  on  the  14th  November,  1778,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Chief  Justice  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  name  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates  will  naturally 
revive  in  your  mind  some  of  those  emotions  of 
fear  and  detestation  with  which  you  always 
beheld  him.  That  great  lawyer,  that  honest 
man,  saw  your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  that 
I  do.  After  years  of  ineffectual  resistance  to 
the  pernicious  principles  introduced  by  your 
Lordship,  and  uniformly  supported  by  your 
humble  friends  upon  the  bench,  he  determined  to 
quit  a   Court  whose  proceedings    and    decisions 
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he     could    neither    assent    to   with    honour    noip 
oppose  with  success." 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Sir  Joseph's 
grounds  for  disagreement  with  his  Chief's  opinions 
were,  in  many  instances,  upheld  on  appeal  as 
good  law.  His  reputation  for  integrity  was 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  of  the  highest, 
and  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  even 
returned  unopened  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from 
the  King,  his  reason  being  that  the  Minister 
through  whom  it  came  had  already  vainly 
endeavoured  to  influence  him  in  certain  official 
matters  affecting  the  royal  prerogatives. 

As  he  was  inflexible  in  his  probity,  so  was  he 
kind  and  charitable  in  his  private  life.  He  had 
scarcely  been  called  to  the  Bar  before  his  diligence 
and  capacity  enabled  him  to  assist  his  father  and 
his  nephews  and  nieces  to  no  small  extent. 

With  all  his  colleagues,  except  Lord  Mansfield, 
he  always  worked  on  the  most  friendly  footing. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  a  considerable  leaning  to 
elegant  attire,  and  in  connection  with  this  he 
himself  is  reported  to  have  told  how  on  one 
occasion  when  coming  to  his  chambers  he  met  an 
attorney  with  a  large  and  important  brief,  who 
asked  him  for  Mr.  Yates'  Chambers.  On  his 
pointing  them  out  and  exclaiming  *'  I  am  Mr. 
Yates,"  the  attorney,  having  carefully  considered 
his   fine  appearance,   bid   him  "good  evening," 
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and   went  off  with  the  brief,  never  to  return ! 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  according  to 
Sir  John  Fortescue  the  students  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chancery  "  did  practice  dancing," 
the  wags  of  the  day  declared  that  Sir  Joseph 
was  on  one  occasion  tracked  to  "  an  academy 
where  grown  gentlemen  were  taught  to  dance," 
whither  he  had  resorted  in  order  to  excel  in  grace- 
ful deportment. 

But  when  Sir  Joseph  quitted  the  trying  ex- 
periences of  the  King's  Bench  for  the  calmer 
atmosphere  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  repose  he  had  obtained,  for  a  neglected 
cold,  increasing  in  severity,  settled  on  his  chest, 
and  he  passed  away  on  June  7th,  1770,  at  Cheam 
in  Surrey,  within  four  months  of  his  removal  from 
one  Court  to  the  other.  To  the  last  his  reputation 
for  uprightness  remained  with  him,  as  appears 
from  the  following  epitaph  written  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  composed  by  one,  too,  who  evidently 
was  no  admirer  of  the  legal  profession  : — 

Had'st  thou  but  ta'en  each  other  judge, 
Grim  Death  to  Pluto's  gates, 
Thou  might'st  have  done't  without  a  grudge 
Had'st  thou  but  left  us  Yates. 

He  married  Miss  Baldwin,  of  Munslow  in  Salop. 
The  next  student  at  Staple  Inn  whose  subse- 
quent career  justifies  us  in  claiming  him  as  one  of 
its  worthies  is  Sir  Alan  Chambre.  He  was  born 
in    October,   1740,    at    Highgate,    Kendal,    being 
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descended  from  an  ancient  Norman  family  which 
under  the  name  of  De  la  Chambre,  De  Camera  or 
Chaumeray,  came  over  to  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror.     Three  generations  in  succession 
had   achieved   renown    in    the   law,  and  it    was 
reserved  for  Alan  Chambre  of  Staple  Inn  to  furthei 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  name  he  bore.     He 
was  educated  at   the  Kendal   Grammar  School, 
passing  thence  to  Sedbergh.    How  long  he  studied 
here  does  not  seem  clear,  but,  intended  for  the 
legal   profession,    he    entered    the    office  of    Mr. 
Forth  Wintour,  an  attorney   of  high  reputation, 
practising  in  Pall  Mall.     Whilst  here,  or  shortly 
after,  young  Chambre  became  a  member  of  Staple 
Inn  in  1757,  paying  the  usual  dozen  of  claret  on 
his  entry.     His  arms  appear  in  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  south  window  of  the  hall,  the  crest  being  a 
cock  holding  three  ears  of  wheat,  and  for  a  motto 
*'  En    Dieu    est   tout."      The    additions   are    the 
ducal  arms  of  Milan,  a  serpent  couronne  holding 
a  child  between  two  roses,  the  shield  being  gold 
with  an  ermine  cross  and  four  martlets  thereon 
without   feet,   which    is  interesting,  as   being,   I 
believe,    one    of    the   most    ancient   of    heraldic 
symbols.     The  inscription  below  the  coat  of  arms 
runs  thus  :  "  Sir  Alan  Chambre,  Knt.,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  1799,  and  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
1800,  and  formerly  of  this  House." 
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From  Staple  Inn  he  passed  to  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1758,  removing  to  Gray's  Inn  in 
November,  1764,  whence  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  May,  1767.  Though  but  27  years  of  age, 
his  fame  had  preceded  him,  for  it  is  said  that  even 
on  his  first  appearance  in  Court  he  was  laden 
with  briefs.  As  he  started,  so  did  the  youthful 
Chambre  continue,  achieving  success  by  sound 
legal  knowledge  rather  than  by  the  adventitious 
aid  of  address  and  appearance.  "  He  spoke 
fluently  and  with  animation,"  says  Atkinson,  "  but 
not  effectually ;  being  diminutive  in  size,  and 
having  a  thin  squeaky  voice,  he  made  little  im- 
pression on  jurymen."  But  with  the  judges  it 
was  otherwise,  few  of  his  colleagues  being  more 
convincing  in  legal  argument,  for  he  possessed 
not  only  a  vast  store  of  legal  wisdom,  but  the 
ability  to  apply  it.  *'  In  consultation  he  was 
sound,  ready,  and  communicative,  master  of  fact 
and  law ;  in  Court  was  a  leader  up  to  his  work — 
passive,  but  vigilant." 

The  diligence  and  learning  he  displayed  in  his 
profession  swiftly  brought  him  success,  and  after 
filling  the  offices  of  Bencher  and  Treasurer  of  his 
Inn,  he  became  in  1795  Solicitor  General  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham,  and  in  1796  was 
appointed  Recorder  of  Lancaster.  He  had  par- 
ticularly desired  in  his  earlier  life  the  recordership 
of  his  native  borough,  but  when  in  the  zenith 
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of  his  fame  it  was  offered,  he   contemptuously 
decHned  it. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Baron  Perryn  resig'ned,  and 
Chambre  was  appointed  in  his  place  as  Judge  in 
the  Exchequer  Court,  the  news  of  which,  it  is 
said,  was  greeted  by  the  circuit  bar  at  the  next 
assizes  with  "  acclamations  quite  unprecedented, 
his  health  being  drunk  three  times  three,  so 
cordial  was  their  approval  of  the  selection 
made." 

In  connection  with  the  appointment  to  this 
judgeship,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  special 
act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  enable  Mr. 
Chambre,  as  he  then  was,  to  accept  office. 
Baron  Perryn  had  retired  in  the  vacation  before 
his  successor  had  been  made  a  sergeant,  which 
dignity  was  a  necessary  qualification  before 
becoming  a  judge.  But  nobody  could  be  called  to 
the  degree  of  Serjeant  except  in  term.  To  meet 
the  circumstances  a  short  Act  was  passed  in  1799 
enabling  a  serjeant  to  take  his  degree  in  the 
vacation  so  that  Mr.  Chambre  could  be  forthwith 
appointed  to  the  office  of  judge.  This  was  done 
without  delay,  a  knighthood  being  conferred  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis 
Butler  in  1800,  Sir  Alan  Chambre  went  to  the 
Bench  of  Common  Pleas  to  fill  his  high  office 
with  wisdom  and  dignity  for  some  sixteen  years. 
Sir   Alan   retired    in    1816   from   the    Bench   to 
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spend  seven  peaceful  and  happy  years  in 
private  life  with  his  sister  and  niece  at  his 
residence  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  also  at 
Hampstead.  He  died  unmarried  at  Harrogate  on 
September  20th,  1823,  and  was  buried  in  Kendal 
Parish  Church  near  to  the  grave  of  his  old  friend 
and  rival,  Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  many  of  whose 
virtues  were  shared  by  him. 

Lord  Brougham  described  Sir  Alan  as  being 
'*  amongst  the  first  ornaments  of  his  profession 
and  among  the  most  honest  and  amiable  of  men." 
So  particular  was  he  as  to  avoiding  anything  that 
might  possibly  be  misunderstood,  that  it  is  said 
on  a  certain  occasion  being  on  circuit,  he  refused 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
always  entertained  the  judges  during  their  official 
visits  to  his  native  town,  because  his  intending 
host  was  defendant  in  an  action  coming  on  at 
those  particular  assizes. 

Thus  much  for  the  Worthies  of  Staple  Inn  whose 
names  are  brought  before  us  by  their  escutcheons 
in  the  Hall. 

But  one  more  illustrious. than  they,  came  within 
its  precincts  when  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  moved  here 
on  March  23rd,  1759,  ^^om  Gough  Square,  Fleet 
Street,  where  for  10  years  he  had  resided  immersed 
in  toil,  from  which  at  last  he  was  emerging  into 
the  fame  attending  on  public  recognition  of  his 
talents. 
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We  find  him  writing  under  date   of  the   23rd 
March,  1759  to  Miss  Porter  as  follows : — 
"Dear  Madam, 

I  be^  your  pardon  for  having  so  long  omitted 
to  write.  One  thing  or  other  has  put  me  off. 
I  have  this  day  moved  my  things  and  you  are 
now  to  direct  to  me  at  Staple  Inn,  London.  I 
am  going  to  publish  a  little  Story  Book  which 
I  will  send  you  when  it  is  out.  Write  to  me  my 
dearest  girl  for  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

I  am, 

My  Dear, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson." 

The  little  story  book  referred  to  was 
*'  Rasselas,"  the  latter  part  of  which,  if  not  the 
whole,  was  probably  written  inStaple  Inn.  Boswell 
says  :  "Johnson  wrote  it,  that  with  the  profits  he 
might  defray  the  expense  of  his  mother's  funeral 
and  pay  some  little  debts  which  she  had  left." 

"  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  composed 
it  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  press 
in  portions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  never 
since  read  it  over.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Dodsley  purchased  it  for  £100,  but 
afterwards  paid  him  £25  more  when  it  came  to 
a  second  edition." 

"  Considering  the  large  sums  which  have  been 
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received  for  compilations  and  works  requiring 
not  much  more  genius  tlian  compilations,  we 
cannot  but  wonder,"  adds  Boswell,  "  at  the 
very  low  price  which  he  was  content  to  receive 
for  this  admirable  performance,  which,  though 
he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have 
rendered  his  name  immortal  in  the  world  of 
literature.  None  of  his  writing  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively diffused  over  Europe,  for  it  has  been 
translated  into  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modern 
languages.  This  tale,  with  all  the  charms  of 
Oriental  imagery,  and  all  the  force  and  beauty 
of  which  the  English  language  is  capable,  leads 
us  through  the  most  important  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  shows  us  that  this  stage  of  our  being 
is  full  of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  To 
those  who  look  no  further  than  the  present  life, 
or  who  maintain  that  human  nature  has  not 
fallen  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  created, 
the  instruction  of  this  sublime  story  will  be 
of  no  avail,  but  those  who  think  justly  and 
feel  with  strong  sensibility  will  listen  with 
eagerness  and  admiration  to  its  truth  and 
wisdom." 

Passing  from  this  grandiose  comment  on  that 
eminently  moral  but  somewhat  dull  work,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  hear  what  the  author's 
appearance  was  as  he  passed  to  and  fro  in  Staple 
Inn,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
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Thus  does  Boswell  describe  the  Sage  of  Fleet 
Street  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  him :  "  His 
brown  suit  of  clothes  looked  very  rusty,  he  had 
on  a  little  old  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig,  which 
was  too  small  for  his  head,  his  shirt-neck  and  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  were  loose,  his  black  worsted 
stockings  ill  drawn  up,  and  he  had  a  pair  of 
unbuckled  shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But  all  these 
slovenly  particulars  were  forgotten  the  moment 
he  began  to  talk." 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  lived  at  No.  2,  Staple 
Inn,  where  seated  on  a  three-legged  chair,  in 
scantily  furnished  rooms,  he  also  wrote  "  The 
Idler,"  but  on  this  I  have  no  autlientic  informa- 
tion.    In  1760  he  went  to  Gray's  Inn. 

At  Staple  Inn  there  also  dwelt  for  many 
years,  the  literary  celebrity  known  from  his 
upright  and  honourable  character  as  *'  Honest 
Isaac  Reed."  Born  in  London  in  the  year  1742, 
and  originally  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the 
Worshipful  Society  of  Staple  Inn  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1769,  and  here,  it  would  appear,  he 
practised  for  a  time  as  a  conveyancer. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  his  tendencies  took 
Reed  from  the  law  into  a  more  lucrative  field  of 
authorship  than  that  of  drawing  deeds,  and  he 
eventually  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  cultiva- 
tion  of   literature,    in   which   he   soon   acquired 
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distinction  by  his  acute  and  ingenious  methods  of 
research  and  criticism. 

He  was  the  author  of  "  A  History  of  the 
EngHsh  Stage,"  pubHshed  with  his  edition  of 
the  "  Biographia  Dramatica,"  and  he  also 
wrote  "  The  Repository,"  a  collection  of  witty 
and  miscellaneous  pieces  published  in  four 
volumes  in  1783. 

In  addition  he  supervised  the  publication  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  poetical  effusions 
and  a  revised  edition  of  Dodsley's  collection 
of  old  plays. 

The  "  Magnum  Opus,"  however,  of  this 
literary  worthy  of  Staple  Inn  undoubtedly  lies 
in  his  two  splendid  editions  of  Shakespeare,  the 
earlier  in  ten  and  the  later  in  twenty-one 
volumes,  this  last  being  considered  for  many 
years  the  most  scholarly  ever  issued,  containing 
as  it  did  all  the  chief  notes  and  elucidations  of 
previous  commentators,  with  a  large  amount  of 
sound  and  original  information  in  addition. 

In  this  work,  and  also  in  the  "  Biographia 
Dramatica,"  Reed  was  assisted  by  the  eccentric 
and  somewhat  irascible  George  Steevens,  another 
celebrated  dramatic  critic  and  biographer  of  the 
day,  and  it  was  at  the  former's  rooms  in  Staple 
Inn  that  the  proof  sheets  of  the  celebrated 
edition  of  Shakespeare  referred  to,  were  corrected. 

According    to     Cunningham,    Steevens    would 
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frequently  leave  his  house  at  Hampstead  at  one 
in  the  morning  and  walk  to  Staple  Inn  to  rouse 
his  friend  and  begin  work  about  2  a.m.  This  at 
last  proving  too  much  for  even  the  genial  Isaac, 
who  preferred  his  bed  at  that  hour  of  the  morning, 
he  allowed  his  sprightly  collaborateur  the  accom- 
modation of  a  latch  key,  so  that  Steevens  might 
get  to  his  work  without  awakening  his  friend 
from  his  slumbers. 

As  a  book  collector,  Isaac  Reed  showed  re- 
markable judgment  and  discrimination  which  led 
to  his  acquiring  a  library  of  literature  in  all 
its  principal  branches,  celebrated  as  being  one 
of  the  finest  private  collections  of  the  time. 
Apart  from  its  quality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  quantity  of  this  library,  for  on  Reed's 
death,  his  books  were  offered  for  sale  by  public 
auction,  and  occupied  thirty-nine  days  in  their 
disposal ! 

In  addition  to  the  literary  work  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  Isaac  Reed  partly  owned  and 
entirely  controlled  the  "  European  Magazine," 
of  which  he  was  sole  editor  for  many  years. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  assessment  of 
tenants,  set  out  below,  he  occupied  chambers 
at  No.  I,  in  1799,  but  later  he  moved  to  No.  11, 
now  absorbed  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  there 
"  Honest  Isaac  "  died  in  1807,  having  passed 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  studious  life  in  the 
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peaceful  seclusion  of  Staple  Inn,  during'  which, 
it  is  said,  his  rooms  were  a  place  of  meeting 
for  all  the  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  of  the 
day,  amongst  whom,  Romney  the  artist,  Hayley 
the  poet,  and  John  Philip  Kemble  may  be 
reckoned  as  his  most  intimate  friends ;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  picture  the  g^reat  Dr.  Johnson  accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  Boswell,  stepping  over  the 
old  cobble  stones  in  the  quadrangle,  which  then, 
as  now,  formed  the  principal  paving  of  Staple  Inn, 
on  the  way  to  visit  his  one-time  neighbour,  and 
drink  those  innumerable  cups  of  tea  he  loved  so 
dearly  amidst  congenial  surroundings. 

With  Isaac  Reed's  death  the  roll  of  famous  men 
associated  with  Staple  Inn  comes  to  an  end. 

An  interesting  assessment  of  Staple  Inn  in  1799, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  land  tax,  gives  us  the  chief 
residents  at  the  time.  An  original  copy  on  parch- 
ment, kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley, 
runs  thus.  Unfortunately  it  lacks  the  date  of  the 
month  and  the  Commissioners'  signatures. 

"  We    whose   names    are  subscribed 
Staple  Inn.  •        ,  ,  1    a 

appomted    and    approved   Assessors 

for  the  Society  of  Staple  Inn  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery  belonging  to  Gray's  Inn  of  the  Monies 
payable  to  his  Majesty  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  grant  an  aid  to  his  Majesty  by  a 
Land  Tax  to  be  raised  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
service  of  the  year  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
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and  ninety  nine  in  pursuance  of  a  Warrant 
directed  to  us  under  the  Hands  and  Seals  of 
two  or  more  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  afore- 
said Act  appointed,  have  assessed  or  valued  the 
whole  Scite  or  messuage  called  Staple  Inn  at 
four  hundred  and  sixty  eight  pounds  three 
shillings  which  said  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  eight  pounds  three  shillings  at  the  rate  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  Amount  to  Ninety 
three  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  seven  pence. 
We  assess  and  Rate  as  follows  viz  : — 
No.  Tenants'   Names. 

1  Geldard,  Richard, 

Ground  Chamber  on 

right  and  a  Garret     520  105 

Wood,      Hutton,      one 

pair  on  the  left  and 

a  Garret     ...  ...      5   19     o  139 

Pension  Chamber  ditto 

on  the  right  ...1215     o         211     o 

In  the  House,  two  pair 

on  the  left...  ...520         105 

Reed,    Isaac,    ditto  on 

the  right     ...  ...970  i   17     5 

2  Pickering,         Thomas, 

Ground       Chamber 

on  the  left  ...  ...520         105 

Hogarth,  John,  ditto  on 

the  right     ...  ...520         105 
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Townsend,       William, 

one  pair  on  the  left     5  19     o         139 

2  Andree,  George,    ditto 

on  the  right  and  a 

Garret        676         155 

In  the  House,  two  pair 

on    the    left    and   a 

Garret        ...  ...     5  10     6         121 

Watts,  Robert,  ditto  on 

the  right     ...  ...520         105 

3  In  the  House,   Ground 

Floor  on  the  left  ...520  105 
Horner,  John,  one  pair 

on  the  left  ...     6   16     o  172 

Kelham,  Robert,Junior, 

ditto  on  the  right...     5   19     o  13     9 

Watts,  Robert,  two  pair 

on  the  left  ...  ...      5   19     o  139 

In  the  House,  ditto  on 

the  right 520         105 

Kelham,  Robert,  Senior, 

three  pair  on  the  left  i  14  o  069 
Neild,    John,    ditto    on 

the  right     ...  ...086         018 

4  Neild,  John,    one    pair 

on  the  left 493         o  17  10 

Tebbutt,  John,  two  pair 

ditto  380         o  13     7 

In  the  House,  a  Garret  086  018 
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5  Nield,   John,    one    pair 

on  the  left ...  ...     4     9     3         o  17  10 

Rooke,  Benjamin,  ditto 

on  the  ri^ht  ...      4     9     3          o   17    10 

Tebbutt,  John,  two  pair 

on  the  right  ...380         o  13     7 

Johnson,      Christopher, 

ditto  on  the  left  ...  3180  o  16  7 
Wilson,     George,     one 

Garret        ...  ...     i   14     o         069 

In  the   House,  Ground 

Floor  in  front         ...    70   19     9        14     4      I 

6  Kesin,  one  pair  ...      3   12      3         0145 
Hurst,     George      Pitt, 

ditto  3   12     3         o  14     5 

Bayers,  James  two  pair 

on  the  right  ...      i    14     o         069 

Mason,  William,  ditto 

on  the  left  ...  ...380         o  13     7 

In  the  House,  a  Garret  086  018 
Kelham,  Robert, 

Senior,  a  Garret  ...086         018 

7  Cuxson,    John,   Ground 

Chamber      on      the 

right  ...  ...     6   16     o         172 

Hogarth,  John,  ditto  on 

the  left       ...  ...     519     o         I     3     9 

Brougham,  Henry,  one 

pair  on  the  right  ...  6  16  o  172 
III 
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In    the     House,     ditto 

fronting      ...  ...970  i   17     5 

Ditto,  two  pair  on  the 

right  5  19     o  139 

Ditto,  ditto  on  the  left     7130  I   10     7 

8  Andree,  George, 

Ground       Chamber 

and  a  Garret  ...  10  4  o  209 
In  the  House,  one  pair 

and  a  Garret  ...  11  9  6  260 
Smart,  John,  two  pair 

and  a  Garret         ...970         i   17     5 

9  Duppa,  William, 

Ground     Chambers  1215     o  211     o 

Leeson,    William,   One 

pair  on  the  right  ...    12   15     o  2   11     o 

In  the  House,  ditto  on 

the  left       5  19     o         139 

Smart,  John,  two  pair 

on  the  right  ...    10     4     o         209 

In  the  House,  ditto  on 

the  left       5  10     6         121 

10  In  the  House,  Ground 

Chambers     on     the 

right  520         105 

Ditto,  ditto  on  the  left  520  105 
Ditto,    ditto,   one  pair 

on  the  right  ...520         105 
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Ditto,  ditto  on  the  left 

and  a  Garret  ...      5  19     o         139 

Hanipson,         Leonard, 

two    pair     on     the 

right  and  a  Garret  450  o  17  o 
Kirby,    William,    ditto 

on  the  left...  ...     4   13     6         o  18     8 

11  Townsend,        William, 

Ground     Floor     on 

the  right     ...  ...11      i     o         2     4     2 

Deare,    Charles,    ditto 

on  the  left  ...    11      i     o         2     .|      2 

In  the  House,  one  pair 

on  the  right  ...    11    18     o         277 

Walter,  William,  ditto 

on  the  left  ...  ...    11    18     o         277 

In  the  House,  two  pair 

on  the  right  ...     8  10     o  i    14     o 

Mason,  Henry,  ditto  on 

the  left       ...  ...     8  10     o         I   14     o 

12  In  the  House,   Ground 

Chamber  on  the  left  520  105 
Kelham,  Robert,  Junior, 

ditto  on  the  right...  520  105 
Townsend,        William, 

one  pair  on  the  left 

and  a  Garret  ...  7  4  6  i  8  10 
Townsend,         George, 

ditto  on  the  right...     6  16     o         172 
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Johnson,      Christopher, 

two  pairs  on  the  left     520  105 
Green,  John,  two    pair 

on  the  right           ...     4  13     6  o  18     8 

12  In  the  House,  a  Garret     086  018 

13  In  the  House,  Chambers  12   15     o  2   11     o 

468     30  93  12     7 

520  105 


£473     50      94  13     o 

Charles  White,    )    . 

■   Assessors. 

"We,  whose  hands  and  seals  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed. Commissioners,  amongst  others,  for  the 
aforesaid  Society,  do  approve  and  allow  of  the 
aforesaid  assessment,  and  do  appoint  Charles 
White  and  David  Crammond  to  be  collectors 
thereof.  Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this 
day  of  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  One   Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Ninety-nine." 
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How  Staple  Inn  passed  from  the 
Lawyers 

In  1854  (May  5)  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed,  with  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley,  to  examine 
into  the  position  occupied  by  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  Chancery  with  respect  to  legal  education, 
with  the  result  they  reported  a  year  later  that,  as 
to  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  it  did  not  appear  their 
funds  could  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  the 
study  of  the  law,  many  of  the  Inns  having  passed 
into  the  hands  of  private  owners,  and  in  other 
instances  were  heavily  in  debt,  whilst  they  had 
not  in  any  case  been  able  to  find  such  a  special 
appropriation  of  the  funds  as  to  fix  upon  the  Inns 
a  legal  liability  to  expend  any  moneys  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement  of  the  legal  profession. 

According  to  the  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission, of  Mr.  Thorndlke,  who'was  then  Principal 
of  the  Inn,  the  title  of  the  Association  was  at 
that  time  "  The  Principal  Ancients  and  Juniors 
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of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Staple  Inn,"  that  to 
become  an  ancient  it  was  necessary  to  be 
a  freeholder  of  the  Inn,  but  tenancy  alone  suf- 
ficiently qualified  for  the  dignity  of  a  junior.  The 
freehold  must  be  for  life,  and  the  holder  had 
the  right  to  surrender  his  estate  to  a  very  young 
man  if  he  attended  at  the  hall  to  do  so,  either 
personally  or  by  his  deputy  under  a  power  of 
attorney.  If  a  freeholder  died  without  a  sur- 
render, his  chambers  lapsed  to  the  Society.  In 
connection  with  this,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  sets 
of  rooms  and  offices,  on  different  floors  of  the 
same  building,  could,  it  was  stated,  be  held  as 
freeholds  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  as  an 
ancient. 

Mr.  Thorndike  also  added  that  the  only  remain- 
ing association  with  Gray's  Inn  was  that  when  a 
sergeant  at  law  was  called  from  Gray's  Inn  the 
members  of  Staple  Inn  were  invited  there  to 
breakfast ;  that  there  were  only  a  few  books  in 
the  gallery  of  the  hall  to  constitute  a  library,  to 
which  gallery  there  was  no  access  except  by  a 
ladder  placed  temporarily  against  the  wall,  and 
that  the  available  funds  were  absorbed  by  the 
interest  on  a  mortgage  of  £8,000  upon  the  premises, 
the  expense  of  repairs  and  the  cost  of  the  dinners, 
of  which  latter  there  were  28  yearly,  being  held 
on  three  days  in  the  last  week  of  each  term  and 
three  out  of  term,  in  addition  to  a  Pension  dinner 
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after   every    term   for   the    purpose    of    settling 
accounts. 

The  only  privilege  reserved  to  the  ancients 
was  that  they  had  their  dinners  free,  whilst  the 
juniors  were  not  allowed  to  escape  altogether 
without  payment. 

The  anxiety  of  the  ofBcials  of  Staple  Inn  to 
impress  the  Commissioners  with  the  fact  that  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Staple  Inn  did  nothing 
whatever  for  the  benefit  and  advancement 
of  the  legal  profession,  was  positively  touching. 
Mr.  Pickering,  whose  pamphlet  on  Staple 
Inn  contains  some  interesting  Information,  next 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  manuscript 
of  orders  and  constitutions  (mentioned  in  Herbert's 
Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery)  was 
lost,  probably  being  burnt  In  the  fire  of  1756,  that 
during  the  60  years  ne  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Inn,  there  had  been  no  reader,  nothing  had  been 
done  to  promote  legal  education,  and  that  they 
had  no  chapel,  no  chaplain  nor  lecturer,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  a  perfectly  voluntary  Society. 

In  connection  with  the  evidence  given,  I  also 
quote  briefly  from  that  of  tlie  treasurer  of  Barnard's 
Inn,  who  stated  that  he  believed,  "  about  200 
years  before,  a  reader  came  occasionally  from 
Gray's  Inn,  but  as  to  what  he  read  about  or 
who  paid  him,  there  was  no  evidence  whatever." 

After  this    commission  had  issued  its  reports, 
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things  seemed  to  have  gone  on  as  peacefully  as 
ever,  until  at  last  a  great  change  came,  and  Staple 
Inn,  in  September,  1884,  was  sold  to  a 
firm  of  auctioneers,  for,  it  is  said,  £80,000. 
At  this  time  it  was,  I  believe,  in  contemplation, 
shocking  as  it  may  appear,  to  pull  all  the  old 
buildings  down,  and  erect  modern  offices  and 
flats  on  the  site.  Fortunately  wiser  counsel  pre- 
vailed, better  taste  obtained,  and  what  threatened 
to  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  London,  was  averted 
by  the  purchasers  selling  the  chambers  on  the 
south  side  of  the  garden,  in  addition  to  the  land 
in  continuation  of  the  terrace,  to  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Works  for  the  extension  of  the 
Patent  Office,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  was 
sold  by  auction  for  £68,000  to  a  well  known  Life 
Assurance  Company,  in  whose  keeping,  safefrom the 
modern  builder  of  "  commodious  offices  and  flats," 
let  us  hope  that  Staple  Inn,  the  finest  of  the  few 
remains  of  old  London  left  us,  will  long  continue. 
The  last  stage  in  the  history  of  Staple  Inn  has 
been  reached,  or  shall  I  not  rather  say,  that  so  far 
at  least  as  the  hall  is  concerned,  a  new  era  has 
opened,  for  now  it  is  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  the  science  of  law 
has  given  place  to  that  of  life  assurance  in  which, 
let  us  hope,  there  will  be  found  students  and  pro- 
fessors as  "  apt  and  eager  "  as  those  for  whom 
this  ancient  place  was  provided  some  yooyears  ago. 
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And  thus  is  told  the  Story  of  Staple  Inn,  put 
together  for  him  who  delights  in  the  past,  from 
all  the  statutes,  manuscripts,  books,  parchments, 
and  pamphlets  which  I  have  found  accessible,  for, 
as  my  Lord  Bacon  truly  saith,  "  Out  of  monu- 
ments, names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private 
records  and  evidences,  fragments  of  stones, 
passages  of  books,  and  the  like,  we  do  save  and 
recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  Time." 

Wherefore,  gentle  reader,  I  commend  to  your 
right  pleasant  remembrance 

"TIbe  fa^grest  "Rnnc  ot  Cbanccrle." 
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STONEHENGE," 

AN   ACCOLNT   OF 

THE     PRINCIPAL    MEGALITHIC     REMAINS 

IN   THE 

MORBIHAN     ARCHIPELAGO. 
WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRESS    OPINIONS. 

'•An  admirable  Monograph."— /?«//  Ttlegrapk. 


"The  author  has  comprc!vse<l  into  a  small  space  a  great  amount 
of  interesting  detail  with  regard  not  only  to  the  mcgalithic  and 
other  stone  ni  >numents,  but  also  to  the  Roman  ami  early  mcdixval 
remains  in  the  <iistrict  he  has  M^ught  to  illustrate.  His  style  is 
ea-y  and  attractive,  and  his  work  may  induce  visitors  to  France, 
who  are  interested  in  objects  of  remote  antiquity,  to  take  the 
opp<irtunity  of  seeing  a  part  of  the  country  which  abounds  with 
them." — AthtHtrum. 


"Willi  the  archaeology  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Worsfold  has 
combined  reference  to  the  customs,  legends,  and  superstitions 
of  the  district,  which  lends  further  interest  to  the  book." — Th4 
BookstlUr. 


"Learned  and  at  the  same  time  inspiring.  .  .  .  Particularly 
interesting  are  his  statements  showing  how  these  dateless  stones  still 
influence  the  Breton  peasantry,  either  through  legend  or  in  the 
actualities  of  life." — Academy. 


"Dr.  Worsfold  has  written  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
marvellous  group  of  Menhirs,  Dolmens,  Cromlechs,  and  other 
remains  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Camac  and  Lfxrmariaquer,  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Hrittany  .  .  .  gives  a  capital  description  of  the 
country,  and  his  account  of  the  curious  customs  which  still  survive 
among  the  peas.-intry,  and  witness  to  the  vitality  of  the  old  beliefs 
which  cling  around  these  stones,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." — 
The  Guar Ji an. 


"Archaeologists  who  are  interested  in  pre-Celtic  remains 
will  welcome  the  re-publication,  with  additions  and  illus- 
trations."— The  Daily  News. 


"A  graphic  and  erudite  brochure." — Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine. 


"An  interesting  description  and  account  .  .  .  of  more 
than  passing  interest  for  the  student  or  the  traveller." — The 
Literary  World. 


"A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  European  archaeological 
science  has  been  opened,  and  there  remains  much  to  consider 
and  to  chronicle  before  it  is  closed.  ...  It  will  be  read 
by  all  antiquarians  with  sincere  pleasure,  and  doubtless  will 
give  fresh  impetus  to  the  study  of  these  wonderful  Breton 
relics  of  the  unknown  past.  It  is  excellently  illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  reproductions  fiom  photographs." — Irish  Times. 


"  Gives  a  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the  wonderful 
megalithic  works  at  Carnac  in  Brittany." — Nature, 


"  Gives  full  descriptions  of  the  remains  as  they  stand,  with 
excellent  illustrations,  and  also  adds  a  considerable  amount  of 
interesting  matter  regarding  the  quaint  customs,  strange 
legends,  and  curious  old  superstitions  which  still  prevail  in  the 
out-of-the-way  district  of  the  Morbihan,  and  which  in  many 
instances  centre  round  the  great  mysterious  stones." — The 
Antiquary. 


"  The  work  of  a  most  capable  archaeologist  and  a  thorough 
literary  man." — The  Queen. 


"'The  French  Stonehenge"  is  a  well-informed,  clearly 
written  and  printed,  and  admirably  illustrated  account  of  the 
principal  megalithic  remains  in  the  Morbihan  Archipelago.'  — 
Morning  Post. 
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